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Summary 


Fruit  Prices  Likely  Higher  In  1989/90 

Led  by  higher  prices  for  citrus,  apples,  peaches,  and  straw- 
berries, the  index  of  grower  prices  for  fresh  and  processed 
fruit  rose  sharply  in  September.  The  index  strengthened 
again  in  October  to  reach  its  highest  point  this  year. 
Expected  smaller  citrus  supplies  will  provide  additional 
upward  pressure  on  prices.  With  shorter  supplies  and  heavy 
demand  for  most  noncitrus  fruits,  prices  also  are  expected  to 
remain  above  last  year.  Apples  are  an  exception  because  of 
this  year's  large  crop,  which  likely  will  keep  apple  prices 
depressed  through  the  season. 

Smaller  U.S.  Citrus  Supplies  Expected 

U.S.  citrus  production  (excluding  grapefruit  in  California's 
"other  areas")  in  1989/90  is  forecast  at  1 1.7  million  short 
tons  (279  million  boxes),  down  9  percent  from  last  season 
and  29  percent  from  1979/80's  record.  The  expected  smaller 
crop  largely  reflects  freeze  damage  to  Florida  groves  in  Feb- 
ruary. As  of  October  1,  total  citrus  production  is  forecast 
down  in  all  producing  States  except  California.  All  citrus 
crops  are  expected  to  be  smaller. 

U.S.  orange  production  is  forecast  at  8.3  million  short  tons 
(194  million  boxes),  down  7  percent  from  1988/89  and  3  per- 
cent from  1987/88.  Production  in  Florida  and  Arizona  is  fore- 
cast to  decline  16  and  17  percent,  respectively,  from  last 
season.  Conversely,  California  and  Texas  production  is 
expected  to  climb  7  and  5  percent  This  year's  smaller  crop 
will  largely  affect  the  processing  market. 

On-tree  prices  in  October  were  double  a  year  ago,  primarily 
reflecting  shorter  supplies  of  California  valencias  remaining 
from  1988/89.  Even  with  heavier  supplies  from  California's 
larger  navel  orange  crop,  prices  likely  will  remain  steady  or 
rise  slightly,  because  of  the  crop's  high  quality  and  strong 
export  demand.  Despite  the  smaller  Rorida  orange  crop, 
prices  for  Florida  processing  oranges  may  not  show  much 
strength  because  ample  Brazilian  supplies  of  frozen  concen- 
trated orange  juice  (FCOJ)  are  expected  to  supplement  the 
smaller  domestic  pack. 

Brazilian  FCOJ  exports  in  1989/90  are  forecast  to  be  a  near 
record  at  271  million  gallons  (42  degrees  Brix),  up  16  per- 
cent from  the  previous  season.  Although  U.S.  imports  of  Bra- 
zilian FCOJ  through  September  were  running  43  percent 


behind  a  year  ago,  the  import  pace  will  quicken  as  the  Brazil- 
ian harvest  moves  into  full  swing  and  Florida  processors 
begin  packing  1989/90  season  fruit.  Brazilian  processors 
lowered  FCOJ  prices  in  September  in  anticipation  of  larger 
supplies.  Rorida  processors  followed  the  lead  in  October. 
However,  unless  FCOJ  movement  picks  up  over  the  next 
month,  1989/90  carryin  stocks  held  by  Florida  processors 
could  be  moderately  above  last  season.  Larger  carryin  stocks 
and  the  assurance  of  adequate  alternative  supplies  should 
keep  retail  FCOJ  prices  steady  through  1989/90. 

The  1989/90  U.S.  grapefruit  crop,  excluding  California's 
"other  areas"  is  forecast  at  2.2  million  short  tons  (54  million 
boxes),  17  percent  below  1988/89  and  15  percent  below 
1987/88.  Production  in  Florida  is  forecast  down  20  percent 
from  last  season  due  to  damage  sustained  during  February's 
freezing  temperatures.  While  Texas  production  is  also  fore- 
cast moderately  lower,  larger  crops  are  expected  in 
California's  desert  region  and  in  Arizona. 

Larger  1989/90  carryin  stocks  of  most  processed  grapefruit 
products  in  Rorida  should  help  keep  processing  demand  rela- 
tively soft  this  season.  Fresh  market  supplies  are  likely  ade- 
quate to  meet  domestic  and  export  demand.  Fresh  and 
processed  grapefruit  prices  will  range  higher  due  to  smaller 
available  supplies. 

The  1989/90  forecast  for  the  U.S.  lemon  crop  places  total 
California/ Arizona  production  (tree  crop  available  for  har- 
vest) at  749,000  short  tons  (20  million  boxes).  This  is  down 
1  percent  from  last  season  and  almost  5  percent  below 
1987/88.  Shorter  supplies  boosted  f.o.b.  prices  through  mid- 
October,  and  prices  are  likely  to  remain  above  a  year  earlier 
through  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Tree  Nut  Crops  Lower,  Supply  Ample 

U.S.  tree  nut  production  is  much  lower  this  year  due  to 
smaller  crops  of  almonds,  hazelnuts  (filberts),  pecans,  and 
pistachios.  Larger  macadamia  and  walnut  crops  are 
expected.  Although  total  tree  nut  production  will  be  down, 
supplies  of  most  nuts  for  1989/90  will  be  ample  because  of 
larger  carryover  stocks  from  1988/89. 

Grower  prices  are  expected  to  be  higher,  even  though 
exports  may  decline  somewhat  due  to  increased  competition 
from  major  foreign  suppliers. 
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Table  1--Econo(nic  indicators  of  the  U.S.  fruit  and  tree  nut  sectors 


Annual 


Quarter/Month 


Indicator 

1981/85 
average 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1988 

1989 

II 

Quarter  1/ 

II 

Quarter 

Gross  National  Product  (1982  $  bill.) 
GNP  implicit  price  deflator  (%  change) 

3,360.5 
2.48 

3,717.9 
2.6 

3,853.7 
3.2 

4,024.4 
3.3 

4,010.7 
4.8 

4,134.0 
4.6 

Disposable  personal  income: 
Total  (1982  $  billion) 
Per  capita  (dollars) 

2.370.93 
10,093.6 

2,635.3 
10,905 

2,676.6 
10,970 

2,793.3 
11,337 

11 ,273 

2,886.6 
11 ,618 

Personal  consumption  expenditures: 
Food  and  beverages    (1982  $  billion) 

413.0564 

447.1 

452.7 

460.0 

459.8 

461 .9 

Civilian  population  (mil.) 

232.5422 

239.4 

241.7 

244.1 

243.8 

246.1 

Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers: 
All  farm  products 
Fruit,  all 
Fruit,  fresh  market 

"1977=100-- 

Oct. 
1988 

Oct. 
1989 

135.4 
163.0 
172.2 

123 
169 
177 

126 
181 
194 

138 
181 
194 

143 
189 

204 

144 
211 
224 

Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers: 
All  production  items 

Ferti I i  zer 

Ag  chemicals 

Fuels  and  energy 
Interest  payable  per  acre 
Taxes  payable  per  acre 
Wage  rates  (seasonally  adjusted) 

Oct. 
1988 

Oct. 
1989 

151.4 
140.6 
122.2 
197.6 
239.2 
128.2 
146.8 

144 
124 
127 
162 
211 
138 
160 

147 
118 
124 
161 
190 
139 
167 

157 
130 
126 
163 
186 
142 
172 

162 
134 
128 
165 
186 
142 
170 

164 
131 
133 
184 
190 
144 
191 

Producer  price  Indexes:  2/ 
Fresh  fruit 
Dried  fruit 
Canned  fruit 
Frozen  fruit  and  juice 

--1982=100-- 

Aug 
1988 

Aug 
1989 

103.5 
96.4 
104.3 
106.4 

112.9 
91 .9 
111.0 
103.0 

112.0 
95.0 
115.3 
113.3 

112.7 
99.1 
120.1 
129.9 

119.9 
99.8 
120.5 
130.7 

114.1 
102.8 
123.4 
129.0 

--1982-84=100 

Sept 
lyoo 

Sept 
1989 

Consumer  price  index: 
All  food 
Fresh  fruit 
Processed  fruit 

99.7 
99.8 
101.1 
100.2 

109.6 
109.0 
118.7 
106.3 

113.6 
113.5 
132.0 
110.6 

118.3 
118.2 
143.0 
122.0 

119.8 
120.2 
153.3 
123.8 

125.0 
126.1 
155.1 
127.8 

--Continued 
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Table  1--Economic  indicators  of  the  U.S.  fruit  and  tree  nut  sector  1/--Continued 

Annual 

1981/85  1986  1987  1988 

Average 


Indicator 


Quarter/Month 
1988  1989 


Farm-retail  price  spread:  3/ 

Market  basket  100.2 

Fresh  fruits  102.2 

Fresh  vegetables  99.8 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables  98.6 

Fruit  and  tree  nuts: 
Citrus 

Production  (1,000  tons)  12,417.4 
Per  capita  consumption  (lbs.)  109.12 
Noncitrus 

Production  (1,000  tons)  13,672.2 
Per  capita  consumption  (lbs.)  90.33 
Tree  Nuts  (shelled  basis) 
Per  capita  consumption  (lbs.)  2.23 


Exports,  U.S.: 

Fruits,  nuts,  and  prep,  (mt)  5,477 

Fruit  juices  incl.  frozen  (mil.  hi)  2,067 

Imports,  U.S.: 

Fruits,  nuts,  and  prep,  (mt)  3,939 

Bananas  (mt)  2,730 

Fruit  juices  incl.  frozen  (mil.  hi)  25,567 


112.5 
128.0 
116.8 
106.4 


11.051 
117.25 

13,408 
94.39 

2.24 


3,652 
2,003 


4,637 
3,042 
31.539 


•1982-84=100-- 

119.4 
145.7 
126.5 
108.3 


Sept 
1988 


125.3 
160.2 
141.3 
111.7 


11,968 
11^.82 

15,454 
101.47 

2.24 


4,364 
2,146 


4,840 
3,106 
34,059 


12,728 
11^.61 

15,259 
97.72 

2.51 


5,497 
2.409 


4,797 
3,030 
26,754 


Sept 
1989 


--units  of  currency  per  U.S.  dollars-- 

Real  exchange  rates,  selected  countries:  4/ 

Canada  (dollar)  1.2926  1.3588  1.2894  1.1696 

Japan  (yen)  228.6245  170.6977  151.8217  138.8924 

United  Kingdom  (pound)  0.6718  0.6722  0.6000  0.5460 

New  Zealand  (dollar)  1.7503  1.7221  1.3672  1.2018 

Hong  Kong  (dollar)  7.2616  7.7050  7.5830  7.3647 

Brazil  (cruzado)  4.9308  5.6798  5.1318  4.5590 

Chile  (peso)  112.6654  164.5885  162.0487  163.9135 

Taiwan  (new  dollar)  36.6061  38.3041  33.3030  30.6443 

N.A.=Not  Applicable 

1/  Quarterly  data  are  seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rates.    2/  Commodities  ready  for  sale  to  ultimate  consumer. 
3/  Retail  prices  are  based  on  indexes  of  retail  prices  for  domestically  produced  farm  foods  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.    The  farm  value  is  the  payment  to  farmers  for  quantity  of  farm  product  equivalent  to  retail  unit, 
less  allowance  for  by-products.    4/  Nominal  exchange  rates  are  adjusted  by  the  ratio  of  the  U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index 
and  the  respective  countries  Consumer  Price  Index,  with  1985  being  the  base  year. 


127.0 

136.0 

174.3 

175.5 

141 .7 

151 .6 

113.1 

123.1 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

LI  A 

N.A. 

kl  A 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

U  A 

N.A. 

U  A 

N.A. 

Aug 

Aug 

1  Quf> 

lyoo 

-ivoy 

oUf 

/  Oil 

1  7f\ 
1  l[} 

lyu 

OO 

oo 

254 

260 

2,664 

1395 

Sept 

Sept 

1988 

1989 

1.1975 

1.1337 

146.5541 

160.6565 

0.5764 

0.5970 

1.2883 

1.3301 

7.4970 

7.0685 

4.5904 

5.8492 

164.4402 

156.1027 

31.8967 

28.3160 
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Legislative  Issues 


Proposed  Legislation  To  Require  Kiwi  fruit,  Peach,  Pear, 
Nectarine,  and  Plum  Imports  To  Meet  U.S.  Minimum 
Quality  Standards 

Senator  Cranston  of  California  introduced  a  bill  (S.992)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (U.S.C.  608e-l,  reen- 
acted  with  amendments  by  the  1937  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act),  to  add  kiwifruit,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines, 
and  plums  to  the  commodities  listed  under  Section  8e.  Com- 
modities listed  under  Section  8e  must  meet  the  same  or  com- 
parable grade,  size,  quality,  and  maturity  requirements  as 
may  be  in  effect  for  domestic  shipments  under  a  marketing 
order.  A  companion  bill  also  was  introduced  in  the  House 
(H.R.2026)  in  October  by  Rep.  Quaylo  of  California. 

In  a  related  measure.  Senator  Inouye  of  Hawaii  introduced 
S.  1267  to  add  papayas  to  the  list  of  commodities  in  Section 
Be. 

Proposed  Grade  Standards  for  Papayas 

The  Papaya  Administrative  Committee  has  requested  the 
development  of  U.S.  grade  standards  for  papaya  as  a  means 
to  provide  the  industry  with  a  more  uniform  basis  for  trad- 
ing. USDA  has  proposed  standards  based  on  three  grades: 


U.S.  Fancy,  U.S.  No.  1,  and  U.S.  No.  2.  Basic  standards  for 
each  grade  would  include  designations  for  variety,  maturity, 
cleanliness,  smoothness,  soluble  solids,  and  shape.  The 
Fresh  Products  Branch  of  USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  (AMS)  is  accepting  comments  regarding  the 
proposed  standards  through  December  11, 1989. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Assist  U.S.  Lime  Industry 

To  expand  domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  limes.  Sen- 
ator Graham  of  Florida  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
(S.l  194)  in  October  to  provide  for  a  nationally  coordinated 
research,  promotion,  and  consumer  information  program  for 
limes.  A  companion  bill  (H.R.3387)  was  also  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Rep.  Fascell  of  Florida. 

USDA  Issues  Final  Ruling  on  Kiwifruit  Marketing  Order 
Requirements 

USDA  has  revised  grade,  pack,  and  container  requirements 
for  California  kiwifruit  to  increase  fruit  quality  and  provide 
uniformity  in  marketing  practices.  The  new  requirements 
reduce  the  current  allowances  for  misshaped  fruit;  establish 
minimum  weights  for  tray-packed  fruit;  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  varience  in  diameters  of  kiwifruit  permitted  to  be 
packed  in  volume-filled  containers.  Containers  must  also  be 
marked  with  the  established  size  designation  of  the  fruit 
packed  in  the  container. 


General  Fruit  Price  Outlook 

The  September  index  of  grower  prices  for  fresh  and  process- 
ing fruit  rose  sharply  from  the  previous  2  months  to  its  high- 
est level  this  year.  The  22 -percent  increase  between  August 
and  September  was  induced  by  higher  prices  for  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  grapefruit,  apples,  peaches,  and  strawberries, 
which  more  than  offset  a  moderate  decline  in  fresh  pear 
prices.  The  index  rose  again  in  October  as  grower  prices  for 
grapefruit,  oranges,  pears,  and  strawberries  strengthened,  off- 
setting lower  prices  for  apples  and  lemons.  Smaller  citrus 
supplies  expected  throughout  the  season  are  likely  to  keep 
prices  higher  than  last  year  through  the  winter,  but  heavier 
imports  of  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  (FCOJ)  from 
Brazil's  expected  bumper  crop  may  moderate  any  price 
increases.  Larger  apple  supplies  and  lower  apple  prices  will 
keep  some  downward  pressure  on  the  index. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  (BLS)  Consumer  Price 
Index  (CPI)  for  fresh  fruit  continued  to  rise  in  September, 
boosted  by  higher  retail  prices  for  grapefruit,  lemons, 
peaches,  grapes,  and  strawberries.  The  September  CPI  stood 
at  155.1  (1982-84=100),  2  percent  above  August  and  1  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago.  The  index  is  likely  to  drop  this  fall 


with  seasonally  increased  supplies  of  apples,  pears,  and  cit- 
rus, and  may  even  fall  below  a  year  earlier  due  to  heavy  sup- 
plies of  fresh  market  apples. 

Owing  to  smaller  packs  of  several  canned  and  frozen  fruits 
and  higher  retail  prices,  the  CPI  of  processed  fruit  advanced 

Figure  1 

Prices  Received  by  Producers 

%  of  1977 
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Table  2--Index  of  annual  and  quarterly  prices 
received  by  growers  for  fresh  and 
processing  fruit,  1986-89 


Year 

Annua  I 

Quarter 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

--1977=100-- 

1986 

169 

154 

161 

175 

188 

1987 

181 

165 

180 

177 

201 

1988 

181 

161 

183 

188 

192 

1989 

170 

188 

174 

1/  211 

1/  October's  figure. 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  NASS,  USDA. 


to  127.8  (1982-84=100)  in  September,  up  0.7  percent  from 
August  and  3.2  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Retail  prices  of 
frozen  fruit  and  juice  averaged  3  percent  above  a  year  ear- 
lier, while  canned  and  dried  fruit  were  4  percent  higher. 

Frozen  fruit  and  berry  prices  are  likely  to  be  mixed  due  to 
differences  in  raw  product  availability  and  cold  storage 
inventories.  Frozen  strawberry  prices  are  likely  to  advance 
with  tighter  raw  product  supplies  and  significantly  lower 
September  cold  storage  holdings.  Despite  a  smaller  pack  of 
frozen  red  sweet  cherries  this  year,  substantially  larger  cold 
storage  holdings  should  keep  downward  pressure  on  frozen 
sweet  cherry  prices.  FCOJ  prices  are  likely  to  remain  steady 
to  lower  as  larger  Brazilian  supplies  are  anticipated  to  make 
up  for  the  expected  shortfall  in  pack  from  domestic  fruit. 
Florida  processors  have  already  announced  f.o.b.  price 
declines  for  FCOJ  at  Florida  plants  in  anticipation  of  rising 
Brazilian  FCOJ  imports  later  this  year. 

Retail  prices  for  several  canned  fruits,  including  cling 
peaches  and  firuit  cocktail,  may  soften  somewhat  later  this 
fall  if  currently  expected  promotional  allowances  from  pro- 
cessors to  the  trade  materialize. 


Rgure  2 

Fresh  Fruit:  BLS  Consumer  Price  Index 

%  of  1982-84 


Jan        Mar        May        Jul        Sep  Nov 


Table  3--Annual  and  quarterly  Consumer  Price 
Indexes  for  fresh  fruit,  1986-89 


Quarter 

Year  Annual   

1st  2nd  3rd  4th 


--1982-84=100-- 


1986 

119 

113 

121 

124 

117 

1987 

132 

129 

138 

132 

129 

1988 

143 

132 

143 

150 

146 

1989 

148 

154 

152 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  4--Annual  and  quarterly  Producer  Price 
Indexes  for  canned  fruit,  1986-89 


Year 

Annual 

Quarter 

1st 

2nd  3rd 

4th 

--1982-84=100-- 

1986 

110 

109 

110  110 

109 

1987 

113 

112 

112  113 

113 

1988 

115 

114 

114  115 

117 

1989 

119 

119  121 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  5--Annual  and  quarterly  Consuner  Price 
Indexes  for  processed  fruit,  1986-89 


Year 

Annua I 

Quarter 

1st 

2nd  3rd 

4th 

--1982-84=100-- 

1986 

106 

108 

106  105 

106 

1987 

111 

108 

111  112 

112 

1988 

122 

118 

123  123 

125 

1989 

125 

125  127 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Figure  3 

Canned  Fruit:  BLS  Producer  Price  index 
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Table  6--Frozen  fruit  and  berries:  Cold  storage 
holdings,  September  30,  1987-89 


Figure  4 


Conmodity 

1987 

1988 

1989 

FRUIT: 

--1,000  pounds- 

Mill 
20 

Apples 

Mpr 1 conb 
cherries 
Grapes 
Peaches 

40,956 
1  n  yR"; 

1  u  ,  r  o  J 

208,050 
4,049 
69,450 

35,278 

1  u , cou 

199,416 
3,692 
121,663 

32,470 

I  C  gV  I  1 

195,270 
1,819 
118,796 

15 

BERRIES: 

Blackberries 

D  1  1  lor^^fr*!  AO 

D I Ucucf  r  1 Cb 

Boysenberries 
Raspberries,  red 
Strawberries 
Other  fruit 
and  berries 

29,582 

71  AA"? 

5,553 
46  748 
301,469 

109,368 

29,301 

5,202 
55  012 
312|026 

133,521 

20,798 

4,079 
47  159 
230,433 

108,027 

10 
5 

Total 

897,675 

998,833 

855,069 

Source:  Cold  Storage,  MASS,  USDA. 


1979/80       81/82        83/84        85/86  87/88 


Citrus 

The  first  forecast  of  the  1989/90  U.S.  citrus  crop  places  total 
production  (excluding  grapefruit  in  California's  "other 
areas")  at  1 1.7  million  short  tons  (279  milHon  boxes),  down 
9  percent  from  last  season  and  29  percent  from  1 979/80 's 
record  16.5  million  short  tons.  The  lower  crop  expectation 
largely  reflects  the  damage  to  Florida  groves  caused  by  freez- 
ing weather  in  February  that  killed  open  blooms  and  dam- 
aged new  growth.  As  of  October  1,  Rorida  citrus  production 
was  forecast  at  8.1  milUon  short  tons,  14  percent  below 
1988/89.  Production  of  all  citrus  crops  is  also  forecast  down 
in  Texas  and  Arizona,  but  total  California  production,  at  3.1 
million  short  tons  (excluding  grapefruit  production  from 
California's  "other  areas"),  will  be  up  5  percent  if  the  fore- 
cast is  reahzed. 


Smaller  1989/90  Crop  Forecast 

Dampened  by  prospects  for  significantly  lower  production  in 
Florida  and  Arizona,  U.S.  production  of  all  oranges  for  the 
1989/90  season  was  forecast  at  8.3  million  short  tons  (194.4 
million  boxes)  on  October  1.  If  realized,  the  crop  will  be  7 
percent  smaller  than  1988/89  and  down  3  percent  from 
1987/88. 

In  Florida,  production  prospects  were  reduced  by  February's 
freezing  weather.  Early  and  mid-season  varieties  (including 
navels)  sustained  die  most  damage  and  production  is  forecast 
down  16  percent  from  last  season,  at  3.2  million  short  tons 
(72  million  boxes).  The  impact  on  Rorida's  Valencia  crop 
was  much  less  severe,  and  production  is  expected  to  drop 
only  5  percent  from  last  season's  2.8  million  short  tons  (61.3 
million  boxes).  The  smaller  Rorida  crop  will  largely  affect 
the  processing  market.  Over  93  percent  of  Florida's  orange 
production  was  processed  during  each  of  the  previous  three 
seasons. 


Orange  production  in  Arizona  has  dropped  over  the  past 
three  seasons  due  to  declining  bearing  acreage  in  navels  and 
other  miscellaneous  varieties,  and  lower  average  yields  for 
all  varieties,  including  valencias.  Arizona's  production  of  all 
oranges  is  forecast  at  53,0(X)  short  tons  (1.4  million  boxes)  in 
1989/90,  down  17  percent  from  last  season.  About  three- 
fourths  of  Arizona's  orange  production  went  to  the  fresh  mar- 
ket during  each  of  the  previous  three  seasons. 

Conversely,  prospects  are  favorable  for  larger  crops  of  both 
navels  and  valencias  in  California.  California's  all-orange 
forecast  for  1989/90,  at  2.3  million  short  tons  (61  million 
boxes),  is  7  percent  greater  than  last  year.  While  California's 
navel  crop  is  expected  to  total  1.3  million  short  tons  (35  mil- 
lion boxes),  3  percent  larger  than  last  year,  the  State's  Valen- 
cia crop  is  expected  to  be  13  percent  larger,  at  975,000  short 
tons  (26  million  boxes).  Similarily,  orange  production  in 
Texas,  at  83,000  short  tons  (1.95  milUon  boxes),  is  forecast 
up  5  percent  from  last  season  due  to  an  8-percent  larger  crop 
of  early  and  mid-season  varieties — 1989/90  season  Valencia 
production  is  forecast  unchanged  from  last  season.  Produc- 
tion in  both  States  is  primaiily  for  fresh  market  use. 

Larger  supplies  of  1988/89  season  oranges  placed  downward 
pressure  on  the  season  average  grower  price  for  all  oranges. 
Equivalent  on-tree  returns  for  all  oranges  averaged  $6.83  a 
box  during  1988/89,  compared  with  $7.18  in  1987/88.  On 
average,  growers  received  lower  prices  for  both  fresh  and 
processing  uses  in  1988/89.  The  larger  Rorida  crop  weak- 
ened grower  prices  for  processing  oranges,  causing  average 
on-tree  returns  for  all  oranges  in  that  State  to  drop  from 
$7.58  a  box  in  1987/88  to  $7.28  in  1988/89. 

Similarly,  the  larger  California  navel  crop  last  season  weak- 
ened grower  prices  for  fresh  market  use,  which  caused  the 
season  average  on-tree  return  for  all  oranges  in  that  State  to 
drop  61  cents  a  box  from  1987/88's  $6.03.  Texas  growers 
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Table  7--Citrus  fruit:  Production,  1987/88,  1988/89,  and  indicated  1989/90  1/ 


Crop 

and 

State 

Boxes 

Ton  equivalent 

Used 

I ndi  Gated 
1989/90 

Used 

Indicated 
1989/90 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1987/88 

1988/89 

--1,000  boxes- 

-  2/ 

--1,000  short 

tons-- 

ORANGES: 

Early,  midseason,  and 
Navel  varieties  3/: 
Arizona 
California 
Florida 
Texas 
Total 

610 
31,500 
78,500 

940 
111,550 

550 
34,000 
85,300 
1,200 
121,050 

500 
35,000 
72,000 
1,300 
108,800 

23 
1,182 
3,532 

40 
4,777 

21 
1,275 
3,839 

51 

5,186 

19 
1,313 
3,240 

55 
4,627 

Valencias: 
Arizona 
Cal i  f ornia 
Florida 
Texas 
Total 

1,210 
27,500 
59,500 
490 
88,700 

1,150 
23,000 
61,300 
650 
86,100 

900 
26,000 
58,000 

650 
85,550 

45 
1,031 
2,677 

21 

3,774 

43 
862 
2,759 

28 
3,692 

34 
975 
2,610 

28 
3.647 

All  oranges: 
Ar i  zona 
Cal ifornia 
Florida 
Texas 
Total 

1  820 
59,000 
138,000 

1,430 
200,250 

1  700 
57,000 
146,600 

1,850 
207,150 

1,400 
61,000 
130,000 
1,950 
194,350 

68 
2,213 
6,209 

61 
8,551 

64 
2,137 
6,598 

79 
8,878 

53 
2,288 
5,850 

83 
8,274 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida,  all 

Seedless 

Pink 

White 

Other 
Arizona 
California  4/ 

Desert  Valleys 

Other  areas 
Texas 
Total 

53,850 
51,100 
21,900 
29,200 
2,750 
1,950 
9,100 
4,200 
4,900 
3,800 
68,700 

54,750 
51,400 
23,700 
27,700 
3,350 
1,950 
8,500 
3,500 
5,000 
4,800 
70,000 

44,000 
41,000 
18,500 
22,500 
3,000 
2,100 
3,700 
3,700 

N/A 
4,400 
54,200 

2,288 

2,171 
930 

1,241 
117 
63 
298 
134 
164 
152 

2,801 

2,326 
2,184 
1,007 
1,177 
142 
63 
280 
112 
168 
192 
2,861 

1,870 
1,742 

786 
956 
128 
67 
118 
118 
N/A 
176 
6/  2,231 

LEMONS: 

Arizona 
California 
Total 

3,650 
17,000 
20,650 

3,800 
16,200 
20,000 

3,200 
16,500 
19,700 

139 
646 
785 

144 
615 
759 

122 
627 
749 

TANGELOS: 
F lorida 

4,200 

3,800 

3,500 

189 

171 

158 

TANGERINES: 
Ar  i  zona 
Cal ifornia 
r I or  1 ua  J I 
Total 

600 
2,090 
c. ,  ju 
5,140 

650 
2,040 

5,590 

700 
1,750 

4,650 

23 
78 

117 

218 

25 
76 

t  JO 

239 

26 
66 

1  rm 

197 

TEMPLES: 
Florida 

3,550 

3,750 

3,000 

160 

169 

135 

Total  citrus 

302,490 

310,290 

279,400 

12,704 

13,077 

6/  11,744 

N/A=  not  available  until  April  1,  1990. 

1/  The  crop  year  begins  with  bloom  of  the  first  year  shown  and  ends  with  completion  of  harvest  the  following 
year.    2/  Net  content  of  box  varies.    Approximated  averages  are  as  follows:  Oranges-California  and  Arizona, 
o  lbs.;  Florida,  90  lbs.-  Texas,  85  lbs.;  Grapefruit-California,  Desert  Valleys  and  Arizona,  64  lbs.; 
other  California  areas,  67  lbs.;  Florida,  85  lbs.;  Texas,  80  lbs.;  Lemons,  76  lbs.;  Tangelos,  90  lbs.; 
Tangerines-California  and  Ari  zona,  75  lbs.;  Florida,  95  lbs.;  and  Temples,  90  lbs.    3/  Navel  and 
miscellaneous  varieties  in  California  and  Arizona.    Early  and  midseason  varieties  in  Florida  and  Texas, 
including  small  quantities  of  tangerines  in  Texas.    4/  Tne  first  forecast  for  California  grapefruit  "other 
areas'  will  be  as  of  April  1,  1990.    5/  Florida  "all  tangerines"  includes  sunburst  tangerines  beginning 
with  the  1989/90  crop  year.    6/  Excludes  California  grapefruit  in  "other  areas." 

Source:  October  1989,  Crop  Production,  NASS,  USDA. 


Figure  5 


Oranges:  Production,  Utilization,  and  Prices 


Total' 


California 

Mil.  boxes 
100 

80 


60 

40 

20 
0 


1980/81    82/83     84/85     86/87  88/89 


Arizona 

Mil.  boxes 
5 


1980/81    82/83    84/85    86/87  88/89 


Texas 

Mil.  boxes 


$/box 
10 


-  2 


$/box 

8     United  States 

Mil.  boxes 
300 

H  6 

250  - 


200 


Processed 
^  Fresh 


Price 


150  - 


100  - 


50 


1980/81    82/83     84/85     86/87  88/89 


Florida 

Mil.  boxes 
200 


150 


-8       100  - 


50  - 


1980/81    82/83     84/85     86/87     88/89  1980/81    82/83     84/85     86/87  88/89 

Year  beginning  October  1    •Production  having  value.    Prices;  on-tree  returns.     1989/90  data  as  of  October  1.  Indication  ol  total  production. 
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received  lower  average  prices  for  both  fresh  and  processing 
oranges,  which  together  averaged  $6.40  a  box  in  1988/89 
compared  with  $7.53  in  1987/88.  However,  the  smaller 
1988/89  Arizona  orange  crop  slightly  boosted  grower  prices 
for  fresh  and  processing  uses  in  that  State  from  $6.45  the  pre- 
vious season  to  $7.33  a  box  during  1988/89. 

Two  months  into  the  1989/90  season,  the  average  on-tree 
grower  price  for  all  oranges  in  October  was  $6.22  a  box,  dou- 
ble that  a  year  ago.  The  higher  price  primarily  reflects 
shorter  supplies  of  California  valencias  remaining  from 
1988/89.  Even  with  the  larger  California  navel  orange  crop 
expected  this  season,  prices  will  likely  remain  steady  or  rise 
from  last  year,  reflecting  the  crop's  high  quality  and  strong 
export  demand.  Despite  the  expected  smaller  orange  crop  in 
Florida,  growers  may  not  see  a  corresponding  increase  in 
prices  if  imports  of  frozen  orange  juice  concentrate  (FCOJ) 
from  Brazil  rise.  In  anticipation  of  a  record  large  orange  crop 
in  Brazil,  Brazilian  processors  announced  a  price  decline  for 
FCOJ  in  September  from  $1.85  per  pound  solids  to  $1.60. 
Further  declines  may  be  forthcoming. 


U.S.  Fresh  Orange  Exports  Continuing  To  Expand, 
Imports  Soft 

Foreign  demand  for  U.S.  fresh  oranges  continues  to 
strengthen  in  1989  with  lower  prices  and  relatively  favorable 
foreign  exchange  rates  between  die  U.S.  dollar  and  the  cur- 
rencies of  several  major  importing  countries.  U.S.  fresh 
orange  exports  through  August  of  the  1988/89  marketing  sea- 
son (November/October)  totaled  335,71 1  metric  tons  (includ- 
ing exports  reported  to  Canada),  up  over  10  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Exports  were  heavier  to  all  major  markets 
except  Canada,  where  following  a  downward  trend  of  the 
past  several  years,  reported  exports  dropped  5  percent  from 
the  previous  season. 


down  65  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  decline  is  also 
partly  due  to  a  smaller  crop  in  Spain,  one  of  the  largest  sup- 
pliers of  fresh  oranges  and  Clementines  to  U.S.  markets. 
Larger  U.S.  supplies  of  high  quaUty  fruit  may  continue  to 
constrain  imports  in  1989/90. 

Processing  Share  of  Total  Crop  Rising 

Continuing  strong  demand  for  orange  juice  and  larger  crops 
have  contributed  to  a  steady  rise  in  the  proportion  of  U.S. 
orange  production  used  for  processing  over  the  past  6  years. 
The  share  reached  78  percent  in  1988/89,  the  highest  since 
1980/81.  Although  fresh  market  use  accounts  for  the  largest 
share  of  total  orange  production  in  CaUfomia,  Arizona,  and 
Texas,  the  percentage  of  production  diverted  into  processing 
uses  is  slowly  increasing  in  each  of  these  States.  About  30 
percent  of  1988/89  orange  production  in  these  three  States 
was  processed,  compared  with  29  percent  in  1987/88.  Proces- 
sors also  took  94  percent  of  Florida's  orange  production  in 
1988/89,  also  up  1  percent  from  1987/88. 

FCOJ  Imports  Likely  Higher  In  1989/90 

Although  they  recovered  1  percent  less  juice  in  1988/89  than 
the  1.55  gallons  of  FCOJ  per  box  (42  degrees  Brix)  attained 
in  1987/88,  Rorida  processors  packed  175  million  gallons  of 
FCOJ,  3  percent  more  than  the  previous  season.  Larger  car- 
ryin  stocks  and  pack  in  Rorida,  combined  with  tighter  Brazil- 
ian stocks  during  the  latter  half  of  the  U.S.'s  1988/89  season, 
held  FCOJ  imports  into  Florida  and  other  U.S.  ports  at  levels 
well  below  a  year  ago.  The  Rorida  Citrus  Processors  Associ- 
ation reported  imports  into  the  State,  mostly  from  Brazil, 
totaled  35.4  million  gallons  (42  degrees  Brix)  as  of  mid- 
October,  down  23  percent  from  a  year  ago.  With  the  reduc- 
tion in  imports,  total  Rorida  FCOJ  supplies  at  that  time  were 
267.1  million  gallons,  about  the  same  as  last  season's  267.5 
miUion  gallons. 


The  Pacific  Rim  countries  continue  to  be  strong  markets  for 
U.S.  fresh  oranges,  with  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  alone 
accounting  for  60  percent  of  exports  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1988/89,  up  3  percent  from  the  same  period  last 
year.  Japan  is  the  largest  single  market,  but  exports  to  Hong 
Kong  are  growing  at  a  much  faster  rate  despite  an  increase  in 
the  Japanese  import  quota  for  U.S.  fresh  oranges.  Through 
August,  Hong  Kong  imported  87,242  metric  tons,  up  32  per- 
cent from  the  same  10  months  last  year.  During  the  same 
period,  exports  to  Japan  were  up  only  4  percent,  at  112,916 
metric  tons.  U.S.  fresh  orange  exports  are  likely  to  continue 
strong  in  1989/90  with  the  ouUook  for  a  larger  California 
crop. 


Lower  domestic  fresh  orange  prices  also  helped  curtail  fresh 
orange  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1988/89.  U.S.  fresh  orange  imports  totaled  7,452 
metric  tons  between  November  1988  and  August  1989, 


Figure  6 


Florida  Supply  and  Movement  of  Frozen 
Concentrated  Orange  Juice 
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Through  mid-October,  FCOJ  movement  from  Florida  was 
running  1  percent  below  a  year  earlier,  at  191.7  million  gal- 
lons. Movement  of  FCOJ  in  retail  packs  was  running  almost 
4  percent  below  a  year  ago  due  to  higher  prices  and  more 
competition  from  chilled  orange  juice  (COJ).  However,  as 
demand  for  bulk  FCOJ,  which  can  be  reprocessed  into  COJ, 
continued  to  strengthen,  movement  of  bulk  product 
increased  slightly  in  1988/89. 

Because  sluggish  movement  has  not  offset  total  available 
supplies,  Florida  processors  were  holding  60.9  million  gal- 
lons of  FCOJ  in  inventory  as  of  mid-October,  2  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Following  the  lead  set  by  Brazilian  proces- 
sors in  September,  Florida  processors  reduced  private  label 
list  prices  about  10  percent  in  mid-October.  While  move- 
ment may  quicken  in  response  to  the  lower  prices,  it  appears 
that  carryover  stocks  could  be  moderately  above  the  42  mil- 
lion gallons  carried  over  from  last  season. 

Florida's  FCOJ  output  from  domestic  fruit  will  likely  be  cur- 
tailed in  1989/90  with  the  smaller  Florida  crop  and  expecta- 
tions for  a  lower  juice  yield.  With  the  1989/90  juice  yield 
forecast  at  1.48  gallons  per  box  at  42.0  degrees  Brix,  FCOJ 
output  from  domestic  fruit  this  season  may  be  near  146  mil- 
lion gallons. 

While  larger  carryin  stocks  will  help  boost  total  FCOJ  sup- 
plies heading  into  1989/90,  imports  are  likely  to  rise  during 
the  season,  particularly  from  Brazil,  where  production  is 
expected  to  reach  record  levels.  Brazilian  FCOJ  production 
for  export  is  forecast  at  270.7  million  gallons  (42  degrees 
Brix)  for  Brazil's  1989/90  season  (July/1  une),  up  16  percent 
from  its  previous  season.  According  to  the  Rorida  Depart- 
ment of  Citrus,  Brazilian  FCOJ  exports  to  the  United  States 
totaled  18.9  million  gallons  (42  degrees  Brix)  for  the  first  3 
months  of  the  1989/90  Brazilian  marketing  season,  43  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  ago.  However,  the  pace  of  Brazilian 
exports  is  likely  to  quicken  as  the  harvest  there  moves  into 
full  swing.  Exports  to  the  United  States  will  likely  rise  as  the 
impact  of  a  smaller  Rorida  crop  is  realized. 

Chilled  Orange  Juice  Pack  Much  Larger  In  1988/89 

The  Florida  Citrus  Processors  Association  reported  that  Ror- 
ida processors  packed  427  milHon  gallons  of  COJ  (including 
that  processed  from  fresh  fhiit  and  reprocessed  from  single- 
strength  juice  and  FCOJ)  during  1988/89, 14  percent  more 
than  the  1987/88  pack  and  18  percent  more  than  1986/87. 
Although  data  on  COJ  carryin  stocks  are  not  available  from 
the  industry,  processors  were  likely  holding  more  stocks  at 
the  end  of  1988/89  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
because  heavier  movement  failed  to  offset  the  larger  pack. 

Increased  domestic  and  foreign  market  demand  for  COJ 
boosted  movement  8  percent  from  1987/88.  Prospects  for  rel- 
atively lower-priced  Brazilian  FCOJ  imports  for  reconstitu- 
tion  should  help  moderate  any  retail  price  increases 


stemming  from  the  smaller  Rorida  orange  crop.  Relatively 
stable  prices  and  rising  consumption  should  increase  COJ 
movement  in  1989/90.  Per  capita  consumption  of  COJ  pro- 
cessed from  Florida  oranges  rose  to  4.85  pounds  in  1988,  up 
15  percent  from  1987  and  37  percent  from  1986. 

Brisk  Canned  Juice  Movement  Reduces  1988/89 
Carryover 

Lighter  1988/89  season  carryin  and  heavier  movement  more 
than  offset  a  larger  pack  of  canned  orange  juice  in  Rorida, 
leaving  only  791,766  cases  of  single-strength  orange  juice 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  season,  7  percent  less  than  the  pre- 
vious season.  The  smaller  Rorida  orange  crop  is  not 
expected  to  gready  affect  f.o.b.  prices  for  canned  juice  dur- 
ing 1989/90  as  the  domestic  supply  will  be  supplemented  by 
Brazilian  concentrate.  F.o.b.  prices  at  Rorida  canneries 
remained  steady  at  $14.00  a  case  of  12/46  ounces  (private 
label,  sweetened  and  unsweetened)  during  the  latter  half  of 
1988/89.  However,  f.o.b.  prices  were  lowered  to  $12.50  a 
case  during  mid-October,  which  may  further  increase  move- 
ment in  1989/90. 

U.S.  exports  of  canned  single-strength  orange  juice  rose  61 
percent  between  December  1988  and  August  1989  to  36.0 
million  liters.  Exports  were  up  considerably  to  all  major  mar- 
kets except  Hong  Kong  and  South  Korea.  Exports  to  Japan 
increased  fourfold  to  16.1  million  liters,  accounting  for  45 
percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  to  date.  Exports  to  the  EC,  at 
10.8  million  liters,  were  up  37  percent  from  the  same  period 
last  year.  France  is  the  largest  EC  market  for  U.S.  canned  sin- 
gle-strength orange  juice,  accounting  for  94  percent  of  total 
EC  imports  from  the  United  States  this  season  to  date. 

Grapefruit 

1989/90  Crop  Forecast  Significantly  Lower 

The  1989/90  U.S.  grapefruit  crop,  excluding  production  in 
California's  "other  areas,"  is  forecast  at  2.2  million  short 
tons  (54.2  million  boxes),  17  percent  below  the  previous  sea- 
son and  15  percent  below  1987/88.  Production  in  Rorida, 
the  largest  producing  State,  is  forecast  at  1.87  million  short 
tons  (44  million  boxes),  down  20  percent  from  last  season 
due  to  damage  sustained  during  February's  freezing  tempera- 
tures. Rorida's  colored  seedless  crop  suffered  the  largest  set- 
back and  production  is  forecast  down  22  percent,  at  786,000 
short  tons  (18.5  million  boxes).  While  Texas  grapefruit  pro- 
duction is  also  forecast  moderately  lower,  larger  crops  are 
expected  in  California's  desert  region  and  in  Arizona. 

Reflecting  smaller  Rorida  supplies,  early-season  prices 
ranged  higher  than  last  season  and  are  likely  to  remain 
strong  as  the  season  progresses.  The  f.o.b.  price  for  Rorida 
pink  grapefruit  was  quoted  at  $7.40  per  carton  in  the  Indian 
River  district  during  mid-October,  compared  with  $6.39  a 
year  ago.  Larger  carryin  stocks  of  most  processed  grapefruit 
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Figure  7 


U.S.  Grapefruit  Production,  Use,  and  Price 


Figure  8 

U.S.  Exports  of  Fresli  Grapefruit 
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products  in  Rorida  should  help  keep  processing  demand  rela- 
tively soft  this  season,  and  many  in  the  industry  feel  that 
total  1989/90  grapefruit  supplies  will  be  adequate  to  satisfy 
both  domestic  and  export  market  demand  for  fresh  grapefruit. 

About  50  percent  of  the  1988/89  U.S.  grapefruit  crop  went  to 
the  processing  market,  down  from  53  percent  in  1986/87.  In 
Florida,  the  proportion  processed  has  declined  by  1  percent- 
age point  each  season  since  1986/87  to  reach  56  percent  in 
1988/89.  Over  three-fourths  of  grapefruit  production  in  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  and  Texas  moves  to  the  fresh  market — the 
proportion  used  for  processing  has  declined  in  recent  years. 
The  share  of  production  used  in  the  fresh  market  will  likely 
increase  this  year  because  of  the  smaller  U.S.  crop  and 
strong  foreign  demand  for  fresh  grapefruit. 

Foreign  Market  Demand  Continues 
To  Expand  Exports 

U.S.  fresh  grapefruit  exports  totaled  477,880  metric  tons  for 
the  1988/89  marketing  season  (September/ August),  up  3  per- 
cent from  the  previous  season.  Japan  remained  the  largest 
market,  accounting  for  54  percent  of  U.S.  fresh  grapefruit 
exports  during  the  season.  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  totaled 
259,109  metric  tons,  up  7  percent  from  1987/88.  U.S. 
exports  to  the  Netherlands  rose  sharply  to  41,095  metric 
tons,  51  percent  above  the  preceding  season.  Exports  to  Tai- 
wan, the  third  largest  U.S.  market,  were  up  only  1  percent 
from  1987/88,  at  32,214  metric  tons. 

On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  exports  to  Canada  and  the  EC 
dropped  slightly  because  of  less  favorable  exchange  rates 
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between  the  U.S.  dollar  and  their  currencies.  Exports  are 
likely  to  continue  strong  in  1989/90  with  prospects  for  excel- 
lent quality  fruit  available  for  export,  declining  import  barri- 
ers in  several  major  importing  countries,  and  increased 
allocations  for  market  development  made  available  through 
the  Targeted  Export  Assistance  (TEA)  program. 

Movement  Sluggish  For  Frozen  Grapefruit  Juice 
Concentrate  in  1988/89 

Rorida  processors  packed  32.5  million  gallons  of  frozen  con- 
centrated grapefruit  juice  (FCGJ)  during  1988/89  (Decem- 
ber/November), up  only  2  percent  from  1987/88.  However, 
with  88  percent  larger  carryin  stocks  and  total  movement 
through  mid- August  virtually  unchanged  from  last  year, 
stocks  in  mid-October  were  32  percent  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  at  18.2  million  gallons. 

Movement  in  1988/89  is  down  despite  lower  f.o.b.  prices 
that  remained  steady  at  $16.91  per  case  of  48/6-ounce  size 
(private  brand,  Florida  canneries)  before  prices  were  raised 
to  $18.97  a  case  in  mid-October.  U.S.  exports  of  FCGJ 
between  December  1988  and  August  1989,  at  39.3  million 
liters,  were  45  percent  behind  last  year.  Demand  is  signifi- 
cantly down  in  all  major  export  markets. 

With  stocks  considerably  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  expecta- 
tions for  heavy  fresh  market  demand  for  smaller  Rorida 
grapefruit  suppUes,  the  1989/90  season  FCGJ  pack  is  likely 
to  slow.  FCGJ  supplies  in  1989/90  are  likely  to  be  large 
enough  to  discourage  any  major  price  increases  stemming 
from  the  smaller  Rorida  grapefruit  crop. 

1989/90  Packs  of  Chilled  and  Canned 
Grapefruit  Juice  Higher 

Despite  movement  that  was  virtually  unchanged  from  the 
previous  season,  Rorida  processors  packed  37.5  million  gal- 
lons of  chilled  grapefruit  juice  (CGJ)  (excluding  single- 
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strength  reprocessed)  in  1988/89  (October/September),  up  2 
percent  from  1987/88.  The  slightly  larger  pack,  combined 
with  larger  carryin  stocks  and  only  a  very  small  change  in 
movement,  left  processors  holding  3.8  million  gallons  of 
CGJ  heading  into  1989/90, 52  percent  more  than  last  year. 
Although  demand  may  remain  soft  due  to  higher  CGJ  prices, 
the  smaller  1989/90  grapefruit  crop  may  result  in  a  smaller 
pack  and  allow  processors  to  deplete  excess  CGJ  stocks. 

The  larger  Florida  pack  of  canned  single-strength  grapefruit 
juice  during  the  1988/89  season  (October/September)  more 
than  offset  relatively  lower  carryin  stocks  and  heavier  move- 
ment to  leave  2.3  million  cases  (24-2s)  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  5  percent  more  than  a  year  ago.  Pack  is  likely  to 
decline  in  1989/90  with  the  smaller  Rorida  crop  and  shifting 
consumer  preferences  to  chilled  and  frozen  concentrate  prod- 
ucts. As  of  mid-October,  processors  had  not  announced 
changes  in  canned  grapefruit  juice  prices  in  response  to  the 
smaller  forecast  Horida  grapefruit  crop,  and  representative 
list  prices  remained  at  $10.25  (12/46  ounce  sweetened  and 
unsweetened  white,  f.o.b.  Rorida  canneries),  compared  with 
$11.25  a  year  ago. 


Lemons 

Shorter  Supplies,  Higher  Prices 
Likely  In  1989/90 

Domestic  lemon  supplies  will  continue  tight  during  1989/90 
(August/July)  with  production  (tree  crop  available  for  har- 
vest) forecast  at  749,(XX)  short  tons  (19.7  million  boxes), 
down  1  percent  from  last  season  and  almost  5  percent  from 
1987/88.  The  smaller  crop  expectation  reflects  a  16-percent 
decline  in  Arizona  production  from  the  previous  season,  at 
122,0(X)  short  tons,  which  more  than  offsets  an  expected  2- 
percent  increase  in  California  production.  If  the  forecast  is 
realized,  California  will  account  for  84  percent  of  the  U.S. 
lemon  crop  this  season,  up  3  percentage  points  from  1988/89. 

Because  of  smaller  domestic  supplies  over  the  past  two  sea- 
sons, a  larger  proportion  of  the  U.S.  lemon  crop  has  gone 
into  the  fresh  market.  In  1988/89, 61  percent  of  the  crop 
went  for  fresh  market  use,  compared  with  58  percent  in 
1987/88  and  43  percent  in  1986/87.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  crop  used  for  fresh  market  is  likely  to  increase  again  in 
1989/90  with  the  expected  smaller  crop  and  higher  fresh  mar- 
ket prices. 

Despite  the  smaller  crop  expectations,  movement  from  the 
California/ Arizona  region  through  mid-October  was  about 
even  with  a  year  ago,  with  heavier  shipments  from  Central 
California,  California's  desert  region,  and  Arizona  offsetting 
slower  movement  from  Southern  California.  As  of  mid-Octo- 
ber, fresh  market  deliveries  and  export  market  shipments 
were  both  up  4  percent  from  a  year  ago,  accounting  for  50 
and  26  percent  of  total  shipments,  respectively. 


Figure  9 

U.S.  Lemon  Production,  Use,  and  Price 
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Early-season  f.o.b.  prices,  while  highly  variable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  were  significantly  higher  than  last  year  as 
of  mid-October.  The  f.o.b.  price  for  fresh  lemons  averaged 
$14.69  in  the  third  week  of  October,  compared  with  $10.57 
last  year.  Shorter  supplies  will  likely  keep  strong  pressure  on 
f.o.b.  prices  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  pushing  the  sea- 
son average  price  higher  than  last  season. 

Other  Citrus 

1989/90  Tangerine  Crop  Significantly  Lower 

The  October  1  forecast  for  the  1989/90  U.S.  tangerine  crop 
(all  varieties  including  Dancy,  Robinson,  Honey,  and  Sun- 
burst in  Rorida,  and  California  and  Arizona  tangerines)  is 
197,000  short  tons  (4.7  milhon  boxes).  This  is  the  first  year 
that  Sunburst  has  been  included  in  the  crop  estimate.  Even 
with  the  addition  of  Sunburst,  the  total  crop  is  forecast  18 
percent  less  than  last  season.  The  smaller  crop  expectation  is 
attributable  to  Rorida' s  freezing  weather  in  February  and  a 
continuing  decline  in  California's  bearing  acreage.  Conse- 
quently, Arizona  is  the  only  producing  State  expecting 
increased  production  this  season.  Arizona's  bearing  acreage 
reached  a  record  3,600  acres  in  1988/89. 

The  increase  in  the  domestic  tangerine  supply  from  last 
season's  larger  production  was  primarily  diverted  into  pro- 
cessing. Overall,  packers  took  35  percent  of  the  1988/89 
U.S.  crop,  compared  with  29  percent  in  1987/88,  and  30  per- 
cent in  1986/87.  Most  of  the  increase  in  processing  use  was 
in  Rorida,  where  packers  processed  44  percent  of  produc- 
tion, 10  percent  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  share  of 
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production  processed  in  Arizona  and  California  also 
increased  by  3  and  1  percent,  respectively,  to  account  for  20 
and  28  percent  of  the  crop  in  both  States. 

As  a  result  of  increased  processing  demand,  grower  on-tree 
prices  for  the  processing  market  averaged  $2.78, 18  percent 
higher  than  in  1987/88,  while  fresh  market  prices  were  0.3 
percent  lower,  at  $17.88.  Smaller  supplies  should  boost 
grower  on-tree  prices  for  both  the  fresh  and  processing  mar- 
kets in  1989/90. 


Florida  Tangelo  Crop  Also  Sustains 
Damage  from  February  Freeze 

Reflecting  damage  sustained  during  the  February  freeze,  the 
1989/90  Florida  tangelo  crop  was  forecast  at  158,000  short 
tons  (3.5  million  boxes)  on  October  1, 8  percent  less  than 
1988/89.  This  will  be  the  second  consecutive  decline  in  Flor- 
ida stemming  primarily  from  smaller  yields,  because  bearing 
acreage  has  remained  relatively  steady. 

The  majority  of  tangelos  is  used  for  processing  rather  than 
for  fresh  market  consumption.  However,  fresh  market  share 
increased  to  35  percent  in  1988/89,  up  from  33  percent  in 
1987/88.  Despite  the  slightly  larger  crop  last  season  and  the 
gain  in  fresh  market  share,  season  average  grower  on-tree 
prices  for  fresh  market  increased  $0.50  to  $8.15  between 
1987/88  and  1988/89.  On-tree  prices  for  processing  rose  to 
$4.59  from  1987/88's  $4.55.  Consequently,  on-tree  prices 
for  all  sales  averaged  $5.85  in  1988/89,  $0.27  more  than  the 
previous  season.  Prices  are  Ukely  to  strengthen  in  1989/90  in 
light  of  the  smaller  crop  and  with  shorter  Florida  orange  sup- 
pUes. 


1989/90  Temple  Supplies  Likely  Tight 

The  1989/90  Florida  temple  crop  was  forecast  at  135,000 
short  tons  (3.0  million  boxes)  on  October  1, 20  percent  less 
than  last  season.  The  smaller  crop  is  the  result  of  February's 
freezing  weather,  which  limited  any  potential  for  increased 
yields. 

Heavier  processing  demand  for  temples  in  1988/89  increased 
the  share  of  production  going  for  this  use.  Processing  use 
accounted  for  77  percent  of  production  last  season,  com- 
pared with  64  percent  in  1987/88,  and  69  percent  in  1986/87. 
The  larger  1988/89  crop  slightly  depressed  average  grower 
on-tree  prices  for  both  fresh  and  processing  uses,  resulting  in 
a  $1.25-per-box  decline  in  grower  prices  for  all  sales  from 
the  1987/88  season  average  of  $5.69. 


Noncitrus 

Apples 

Fresli  Market  Prices  Significantly  Lower 

Supported  by  continuing  good  crop  conditions  in  the  West- 
em  States,  the  final  forecast  for  the  1989/90  U.S.  apple  crop 
is  9.63  billion  pounds,  down  1  percent  from  the  early-season 
August  1  forecast,  but  5  percent  more  than  1988/89.  Produc- 
tion in  the  seven  States  that  comprise  the  Western  area  (Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and 
Colorado)  is  expected  to  reach  5.6  billion  pounds,  down  frac- 
tionally from  the  August  forecast,  but  14  percent  more  than 
last  season's  crop. 

Production  in  the  Central  region  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Wisconsin),  although 
mixed  among  States,  is  also  expected  to  be  up  20  percent 
from  last  season's  drought-reduced  crop,  at  1.5  billion 
pounds.  The  larger  1989/90  crop  in  these  two  regions  is 
likely  to  keep  downward  pressure  on  fresh  market  prices  dur- 
ing the  current  marketing  season. 

The  October  forecast  for  apple  production  in  the  Eastern 
States  (Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina)  was  lowered  4 
percent  from  August  as  the  extent  of  damage  caused  by 
weather-related  factors  became  more  evident. 

Poor  pollination  and  set  early  in  the  season  caused  by  heav- 
ier than  normal  rainfall,  followed  by  disease  problems 
through  the  summer,  reduced  crop  prospects  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  Maine.  Hurricane  Hugo  further  reduced  expected  pro- 


Table  8--U.S.  noncitrus  fruit:  Total  production 
1987,  1988,  and  indicated  1989 


Commodity 

1987 

1988 

1989 

-1,000  short 

tons-- 

Apples 

Apricots 

cherries,  sweet 

Cherries,  tart 

Cranberries 

Grapes 

Nectarines 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums  and  prunes 

5,374 
115 
215 
179 
166 

5,264 
191 

1,195 
940 
979 

4,579 
102 
186 
118 
204 

5,986 
200 

1,310 
861 
750 

4,813 
118 
183 
132 
196 

5,879 
190 

1,138 
842 
866 

Total 

14,619 

14,296 

14,357 

Source:  October  1989,  Crop  Production,  MASS,  USDA. 
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Table  9--Apples:  Regional  production 

1987,  1988,  and  indicated  1989 

Area  1987  1988  1989 

--Bi 1 1  ion  pounds-- 

East  2.95  2.98  2.52 

Central  1.58  1.24  1.48 

West  6.22  4.95  5.62 

Total  1/         10.75  9.17  9.62 

1/  Some  figures  may  not  add  to  total  due 
to  rounding. 

Source:  October  1989,  Crop  Production,  NASS,  USDA. 


Avocados 

Florida  Crop  Significantly  Larger 

The  1989/90  (April/March)  Florida  avocado  crop  for  certi- 
fied shipments  is  forecast  at  1.4  million  50-pound  bushels, 
32  percent  more  than  last  season's  shipments.  This  would  be 
a  new  record,  surpassing  1982/83 's  mark  by  8  percent.  The 
production  increase  is  due  to  yield  improvements  stemming 
from  optimal  weather  conditions  during  the  bloom  and  fruit 
set  period. 


duction  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  September,  while 
high  winds  and  scant  rainfall  resulted  in  higher  than  normal 
fruit  drop  in  West  Virginia.  Consequently,  production  in  the 
region  was  forecast  at  2.5  billion  pounds  on  October  1,  down 
15  percent  from  last  season.  The  smaller  Eastern  crop  likely 
will  boost  grower  prices  for  processing  apples  this  season, 
but  any  impact  on  retail  prices  for  processed  apple  products 
is  not  likely  to  be  felt  until  later  next  year  due  to  heavier  sea- 
son carryin  of  many  processed  apple  products. 

Because  of  the  record-large  crop  expected  in  Washington, 
shipments  from  that  State  during  the  beginning  of  October 
were  at  their  highest  ever.  Consequently,  prices  are  sharply 
lower  than  last  year.  In  mid-October,  the  f.o.b.  price  for  Red 
Delicious  apples  in  Yakima  Valley- Wenatchee,  Washington, 
was  mostly  $9-$  10  a  tray  pack,  size  80-1 13's,  U.S.  Extra 
Fancy,  compared  with  about  $14  a  year  ago.  F.o.b.  prices  are 
also  substantially  lower  at  other  major  shipping  points  due  to 
the  heavier  supplies.  Similarly,  the  October  average  grower 
price  was  15.9  cents  per  pound  for  fresh  apples,  compared 
with  18.3  cents  in  1988.  Prices  for  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son will  depend  upon  how  well  demand  rebounds  from  the 
slump  created  earlier  this  year  following  pubUc  concerns 
about  Alar  residues  in  apples. 


Reflecting  the  larger  crop,  certified  shipments  between  April 
and  September  were  617,300  bushels,  up  17  percent  from  a 
year  ago,  and  3  percent  from  1982/83.  Larger  supplies  have 
meant  lower  f.o.b.  shipping  point  prices  for  Rorida  growers 
than  last  year.  In  mid-October,  f.o.b.  shipping  point  prices 
for  Florida  avocados  were  ranging  between  $4.50  and  $5.00 
a  1 -layer  flat  for  various  greenskin  varieties  sizes  7-16,  com- 
pared with  about  $6.00  the  same  time  last  year.  With  56  per- 
cent of  the  forecast  1989/90  season  shipments  remaining  to 
be  shipped,  prices  are  likely  to  remain  steady  to  lower  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 


As  the  1988/89  avocado  season  (November/October)  winds 
down  in  California,  industry  analysts  project  season  ship- 
ments at  6.4  million  bushel-equivalents,  10  percent  less  than 
1987/88.  In  mid-August,  the  industry  reported  880,000 
bushel-equivalents  remained  to  be  shipped,  33  percent  less 
than  in  August  1988.  Lighter  shipments  have  kept  some 
upward  pressure  on  f.o.b.  prices  at  California  shipping 
points,  but  prices  were  ranging  below  a  year  ago  in  mid- 
October— mostly  $32-$33.50  for  Hass  size  40  in  2-layer 
place  or  tray  packs,  compared  with  $45-$49  a  year  earlier. 


Table  10--Red 
1987, 

Delicious  ape 
1988,  and  1^ 

)les:  Shipping  point  prices  for  selected  regions, 

>89 

shipping 
point 

Mid-October 
f.o.b.  prices 

Units 

1987 

1988 

1989 

Western 
Michigan 

6.50 

--Dollars-- 
9-9.50 

6.50-7.00 

Per  carton, 
U.S.  fancy 
2  1/4"  up, 
12-3  pound 
f i Im  bag. 

Appalachian 
District 

7-8 

10-11 

9-9.50 

U.  S.  Comb. 
Extra  fancy 
and  fancy, 
tray  pacK, 
88-113's. 

Yakima  Val ley, 
Washington 

8-9 

14.00 

9-10 

Per  carton 
tray  pack. 
Wash,  state 
Extra  fancy, 
80-113's. 

Source:  National  Shipping  Point  Trends. 
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Although  an  official  forecast  is  also  not  available  for 
California's  1989/90  season,  industry  analysts  estimate  ship- 
ments will  range  between  6  and  6.5  million  bushels.  Crop 
prospects  were  reduced  in  April  after  unseasonably  high  tem- 
peratures resulted  in  some  loss  of  bloom  and  lowered  fruit 
set 

Exports  Fall  Off  With  Smaller 
1988/89  Supplies 

U.S.  avocado  exports  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  1988/89 
season  (October/September),  at  6,779  metric  tons,  were  46 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  decline  was  due  to  smaller 
California  supplies  and  heavy  domestic  demand.  Exports 
were  significantly  down  to  all  major  U.S.  export  markets 
except  Canada. 

Bananas 

Smaller  Supplies  and  Higher  Prices 

U.S.  banana  imports  reached  1.96  million  metric  tons  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1989,  less  than  1  percent  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Imports  from  Ecuador,  the  largest  supplier,  were 
up  12  percent  from  the  516,650  metric  tons  received  during 
the  same  period  last  year.  Because  of  slower  imports  from 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica  has  become  the  second  largest  sup- 
pUer  to  the  United  States  this  year.  Imports  from  Costa  Rica 
between  January  and  August  totaled  422,765  metric  tons,  up 
14  percent  from  last  year.  Imports  from  Honduras  were  off 
1 1  percent,  at  384,822  metric  tons. 

Colombian  banana  exports  resumed  after  the  end  of  last 
year's  labor  strike,  which  shut  down  shipments.  Exports  to 
the  United  States  resumed  after  resolution  of  the  labor  strike 
and  growers  were  able  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  shipments 
contaminated  with  scarab  beetles  and  crickets.  However,  as 
of  August,  U.S.  banana  imports  from  Colombia  were  only 
300,745  metric  tons,  almost  even  with  those  last  year. 

Figure  10 

Bananas:  BLS  Consumer  Price  Index 
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160  I  
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Shorter  banana  supplies  kept  retail  prices  well  above  last 
year  during  most  of  the  first  9  months  of  1989.  Retail  prices 
peaked  in  April  at  52.3  cents  a  pound,  10.0  cents  higher  than 
the  previous  April.  Since  then,  retail  prices  steadily  declined 
to  42.8  cents  a  pound  in  September  in  response  to  increased 
supplies  of  summer  fruit.  Banana  prices  are  likely  to  remain 
higher  than  last  year  through  1989  because  of  only  moder- 
ately heavier  imports,  but  larger  supplies  of  fresh  apples  and 
pears  may  provide  some  downward  pressure. 

Although  bananas  remain  the  most  popular  fresh  fruit  with 
U.S.  consumers,  lower  imports  and  relatively  high  prices 
have  caused  banana  consumption  to  decline  for  the  past  2 
years  and  may  cause  a  further  drop  in  1989.  U.S.  per  capita 
banana  consumption  has  declined  from  a  record  25.72 
pounds  in  1986,  to  24.15  pounds  in  1988. 

Grapes 

The  1989  U.S.  grape  crop  is  forecast  2  percent  below  last 
year  but  still  larger  than  1987.  Smaller  crops  of  table-  and 
wine-type  grapes  in  California  more  than  offset  a  larger  crop 
of  raisin-type  grapes.  California  is  expected  to  account  for 
91  percent  of  the  U.S.  crop  this  year.  Drought  in  1988  hurt 
certain  varieties  in  New  York,  lowering  the  State's  total 
grape  crop  about  1  percent  from  last  year.  In  Michigan,  the 
grape  crop  is  forecast  down  15  percent  from  last  season. 

Fresh  Grape  Shipments  Up 

Shipments  of  fresh  grapes  through  October  1  were  almost  8 
percent  ahead  of  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Demand  has 
been  strong  reflecting  the  high  quality  grapes  of  good  size, 
and  active  promotion  and  advertising  by  the  industry,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  this  season.  September  30  stocks  of 
grapes  in  cold  storage  were  23  percent  below  the  same  date  a 
year  ago.  Increased  shipments  through  October  1,  a  smaller 
crop  of  table  varieties,  and  lower  stocks  likely  will  lead  to  a 
tighter  market  as  the  season  progresses. 

The  trend  in  net  exports  of  fresh  grapes  has  been  down 
sharply  in  the  1980's  as  Chile  has  become  a  major  supplier 
during  the  off-  season.  Imports  of  fresh  grapes  from  Mexico, 
entering  during  the  first  part  of  the  domestic  harvest,  were 
off  over  33  percent  this  year.  Although  imports  of  fresh 
grapes  from  Chile  arrive  in  the  United  States  mostly  during 
the  off-season,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  amount 
imported  does  influence  the  U.S.  all-grape  price  received  by 
growers.  Imports  from  Chile  were  off  last  season  compared 
to  the  year  before.  This  likely  contributed  to  a  more  favor- 
able price  than  would  have  otherwise  existed. 

For  the  week  of  October  13,  the  average  f.o.b.  price  for  23- 
pound  lugs  of  Thompson  seedless  grapes  in  the  Central  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  at  $12.50,  was  $5.50  higher  than  the  year 
before.  Earlier  in  the  season,  prices  were  below  a  year  ago. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year,  f.o.b.  prices  for  flame 
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Table  11--Grapes:  Total  production  and  season- average  prices  received  by  growers 
in  principal  States,  1987,  1988,  and  indicated  1989  production 


Production  1/  Price  per  ton 

S 1 3 1 GS   _____  ......  .......  . 

1987  1988  1989  1987  1988 


- 

-1,000  short 

tons- - 

Dol lars-- 

New  York 

178.0 

157.0 

155.0 

228 

230 

Pennsyl vani  a 

CD  n 

oQ .  0 

235 

215 

Ohio 

10.0 

8.9 

9.8 

216 

264 

M  i  ch  i  gan 

ou  >  u 

n 

D  J .  U 

H  J  .  u 

coU 

<iDO 

Missouri 

2.8 

3.3 

3.1 

351 

311 

North  Carolina 

1.8 

3.3 

2.3 

360 

330 

Georgia 

2.7 

2.5 

2.8 

870 

911 

South  Carolina 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

344 

394 

Arkansas 

5.0 

7.0 

5.0 

269 

300 

An  zona 

CO .  u 

1  ,  U  1  u 

Washington 

249.5 

182.0 

220.0 

225 

245 

Total 

604.0 

501.0 

529.3 

Cal ifornia: 

Wine 

1,950.0 

2,180.0 

2,050.0 

248 

297 

Table 

540.0 

755.0 

700.0 

435 

262 

Raisin  2/  3/ 

2,170.0 

2,550.0 

2,600.0 

223 

201 

All 

4,660.0 

5,485.0 

5,350.0 

258 

247 

United  States 

5,264.0 

5,986.0 

5.879.3 

259 

251 

1/  Includes  unharvested  production  and  harvested  not  sold  (tons):  U. 5.-1987-13,500; 
1988-1,600.    2/  Fresh  basis.    3/  Excludes  production  from  approximatedly  15,000  acres 
of  thompson  seedless  vineyards  in  the  Voluntary  Raisin  Industry  Diversion  (RID) 
programs  for  1987  and  25,000  acres  in  1988.    Tnere  is  no  RID  program  for  the  1989 
season. 

Sources:  October  1989,  Crop  Production  and  Noncitrus  Fruit  and  Nuts,  Midyear 
Supplement,  NASS,  USD A. 


Figure  11 

Grape  Production  by  Type 


Figure  12 

U.S.  Net  Exports  of  Table  Grapes 
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seedless  grapes  were  off  about  30  cents  per  lug  for  the  week 
ending  October  6. 


Figure  14 

U.S.  Net  Exports  of  Wine 


September  Rains  Hit  California  Raisin  Crop 

Rain  and  high  humidity  made  for  poor  drying  conditions  for 
several  days  in  September,  and  caused  variable  damage  to 
California  raisin-type  grapes.  An  estimated  40  percent  of  the 
raisin  crop  was  exposed  at  the  time.  The  greatest  damage 
was  in  the  Merced  and  Madera  areas.  The  exact  damage  is 
still  uncertain.  However,  excellent  drying  conditions  before 
and  after  the  period  greatly  moderated  what  might  have  been 
a  disaster  for  the  raisin  crop.  Minimal  damage  to  the  grape 
crop,  including  table  and  wine  grapes,  was  reported  else- 
where. 

Raisin  supplies  should  be  adequate  despite  a  smaller  car- 
ryover of  raisin  stocks.  Good  quality  grapes  that  tend  to 
increase  the  tonnage  of  raisins  produced  and  success  in 
reconditioning  raisins  affected  by  the  rain  and  adverse  dry- 
ing conditions,  will  help  moderate  the  impact  on  the  size  of 
this  year's  raisin  crop.  The  larger  crop  of  raisin-type  grapes 
and  less  competition  from  wineries  for  them,  left  more 
grapes  for  drying.  The  raisin  crop  likely  will  be  the  largest  in 
recent  years  despite  the  adverse  weather. 

Smaller  Crush  Expected 

As  of  early  October,  total  crush  for  wine  was  about  3  percent 
behind  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  reflecting  the  smaller  wine- 
type  grape  crop  and  smaller  crush  of  both  table-  and  raisin- 
type  grapes.  Prices  paid  by  wineries  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  areas  were  running  below  a  year  ago  for  most  varie- 
ties. Lower  shipments  and  high  inventories  of  wine  from  the 
large  1988  crush  softened  the  demand  for  crushing  grapes 
this  year  compared  to  last. 

Figure  13 

U.S.  Raisin  Pacl<  and 
BLS  Producer  Price  index 

Million  lbs.  %  of  1982 
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Million  gallons 
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Wine  Exports  Improve 

Exports  of  grape  wine  for  the  first  8  months  of  1989  were  21 
percent  ahead  of  the  year  before  while  imports  were  about  8 
percent  behind.  This  has  improved  the  net  export  position  of 
the  United  States.  Exports  were  up  to  all  major  countries 
despite  the  somewhat  stronger  dollar  in  some  markets. 
According  to  U.S.  trade  data,  exports  to  Canada  were  up 
over  35  percent  as  the  U.S.  dollar  weakened  against  the 
Canadian  dollar  and  provisions  of  the  U.S.-Canadian  free 
trade  agreement  took  effect. 

Season  Average  Prices  Likely  Lower 

The  average  all-grape  price  received  by  growers  will  likely 
be  somewhat  lower  this  season  than  last  despite  the  smaller 
grape  crop  and  reduced  carryover  of  raisins.  The  lower  all- 
grape  price  is  expected  because  of  lower  fresh  grape  prices 
early  in  the  season  compared  to  last,  and  somewhat  lower 
prices  paid  by  wineries  for  crushing  grapes  this  year. 

Kiwifruit 

Kiwifruit  has  gained  a  foothold  in  many  markets  around  the 
world,  including  the  United  States  due  to  growing  consumer 
awareness  and  popularity.  Per  capita  consumption  in  the 
United  States  was  estimated  at  0.26  pounds  in  1988,  up  from 
.15  pounds  in  1984  when  per  capita  consumption  was  first 
estimated.  Per  capita  consumption  has  increased  sharply  in 
other  countries,  especially  Europe  and  Japan,  and  now  far 
exceeds  that  in  the  United  States.  With  the  growth  in 
demand,  kiwifruit  has  become  an  important  commodity  in 
world  trade,  and  production  has  increased  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Competitive  forces  are  now  causing  production 
adjustments  among  world  suppliers. 

The  main  trade  flows  in  kiwifruit  are  from  New  Zealand  to 
Europe  and  Japan.  For  the  1987/88  season  (July/June),  New 
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Zealand  accounted  for  about  three-fourths  of  total  exports 
from  the  major  producing  countries.  Sharp  growth  in  Italian 
production  made  Italy  the  number  two  exporting  country. 
U.S.  exports  have  grown  and  now  total  about  one-third  of 
those  from  Italy,  making  the  United  States  the  third  largest 
exporter. 

World  Competition  Increasing 

Information  from  the  Organization  For  Economic  Co-Opera- 
tion  and  Development  (OECD)  indicates  that  Italy  has  over- 
taken New  Zealand  in  total  area  planted  to  kiwifruit. 
Acreage  in  Italy  jumped  from  about  15,000  acres  in  1985  to 
over  47,000  in  1988.  Acreage  in  New  Zealand  has  been  quite 
flat  since  1985,  with  just  over  40,000  acres  reported  in  1988. 
Total  acreage  in  Chile  has  also  jumped,  increasing  from 
about  5,000  acres  in  1985  to  almost  25,000  in  1988.  Because 
much  of  this  acreage  is  not  yet  in  production,  Chile  will  most 
certainly  become  a  major  factor  in  future  world  trade  in 
kiwifruit.  Because  Chile's  and  New  Zealand's  harvest  sea- 
sons coincide.  New  Zealand  will  face  stronger  competition 
for  the  Northern  Hemisphere  markets  in  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  some  Pacific  Rim  countries. 

In  addition  to  Italy,  acreage  planted'in  kiwifruit  has 
expanded  in  France,  Greece,  and  Portugal.  Although  con- 
sumption has  increased  in  those  countries,  production  will 
likely  outstrip  the  expansion  in  domestic  demand.  As  Europe 
becomes  more  self-  sufficient,  market  opportunities  there 
will  become  tighter  for  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  market 
share  in  Europe  has  already  declined. 

U.S.  Production  Continues  To  Rise 

When  first  estimated  in  1980,  there  were  1,600  acres  of 
kiwifruit  grown  in  California.  By  1988  acreage  had 
increased  to  6,900  and  is  expected  to  be  about  7,100  this 


year.  Favorable  prices  and  growing  market  opportunities  led 
to  substantial  investment  in  kiwifruit  in  the  1970's  and  early 
1980's.  Total  production  grew  from  5,300  short  tons  in  1980 
to  32,700  in  1988.  Although  the  United  States  is  a  net 
importer,  imports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  between 
May  and  October  have  been  largely  offset  with  exports  dur- 
ing the  U.S.  marketing  season  from  October  to  April.  Gener- 
ally, imports  from  New  Zealand  have  not  competed  directly 
with  the  U.S.  crop  due  to  differences  in  the  marketing  season. 

U.S.  Grower  Prices  Trend  Down 

Increasing  supplies  have  put  downward  pressure  on  prices 
received  by  kiwifruit  growers.  The  season  average  grower 
price  in  1988  was  $760  per  ton,  up  slightly  from  the  decade 
low  of  $710  in  1987,  but  much  lower  than  the  $  1 ,030  in 
1986  and  previous  years. 

Good  Crop  Expected  T/j/s  Year 

The  kiwifruit  harvest  got  underway  in  California  in  early 
October.  Crop  prospects  are  good  due  to  the  mild  summer 
weather,  and  reportedly,  there  has  been  less  scarring  of  the 
fruit  than  normal.  Yields  should  be  above  average  and  the 
fruit  of  good  size.  Industry  sources  indicate  that  1989  produc- 
tion could  be  8  percent  above  1988. 

Grower  Prices  May  Exceed  Last  Year 

Despite  the  larger  crop,  U.S.  grower  prices  for  kiwifruit 
likely  will  be  somewhat  higher  this  year  than  last.  Prices  for 
New  Zealand  kiwifruit  were  strong  as  its  season  ended  and 
the  harvest  here  began.  Strong  domestic  and  foreign  demand, 
especially  in  Japan  and  Taiwan,  will  help  move  the  larger 
crop  this  season.  The  kiwifruit  crop  in  Japan  was  adversely 
affected  by  a  typhoon,  as  well  as  a  light  bloom  and  fruit  set 
this  year.  This  should  help  U.S.  sales  to  Japan  this  season. 


I  Production  0  Imports    S  Exports 


Figure  15 

U.S.  Kiwifruit:    Production,  imports, 
and  Exports 
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Kiwifruit:    Season  Average  Grower  Prices 
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Tree  Nuts 

Almonds 

1989  Crop  Significantly  Lower 

The  USDA  forecast,  as  of  July  1,  for  the  1989  California 
almond  crop  was  425  miUion  pounds,  shelled  basis,  down  28 
percent  from  last  year's  crop  of  590  million  pounds.  The 
1989  almond  yield  was  forecast  at  1,057  pounds  per  acre, 
compared  with  a  final  yield  of  1,450  pounds  in  1988. 

Trade  sources  indicate  harvest  may  fall  below  the  early-sea- 
son forecast  of  425  million  pounds.  Rains  in  September 
occurred  when  30  percent  of  the  almond  crop  was  still  unhar- 
vested.  Some  tonnage  likely  will  be  lost  due  to  the  wet  condi- 
tions. Warm  temperatures  and  high  humidity  also 
contributed  to  mold  growth,  which  will  lower  the  quality  of 
the  tonnage  that  remained  to  be  harvested.  In  late  September, 
major  suppliers  withdrew  from  sales  of  industrial  grades  of 
almonds.  Prior  to  the  rains,  opening  f.o.b.  prices  had  been 
announced  at  levels  moderately  above  the  previous  year. 

As  of  September  30,  about  240  million  pounds  of  almonds 
had  been  received  by  handlers,  compared  with  324  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier.  Shipments  to  domestic  buyers  from 
July  1  to  September  30, 1989,  totaled  47.7  million  pounds 
(43.3  million  for  the  same  period  in  1988)  while  export  ship- 
ments through  the  same  date  were  87.9  million  pounds 
(125.8  million  for  the  year  earlier).  Export  shipments  for  the 
entire  1989/90  marketing  season  may  fall  5  to  10  percent 
from  last  year's  record  because  of  strong  domestic  demand 
and  a  large  Spanish  crop.  Spain  should  increase  its  ship- 
ments this  year  reflecting  the  record  large  crop.  However, 
primarily  due  to  a  good  carryover  supply  of  1988  almonds, 
California  is  expected  to  have  record  domestic  shipments. 


Figure  17 

Almonds:   Production  and  Season-Average 
Grower  Prices 
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World  production  of  almonds  is  expected  to  total  345,000 
metric  tons  this  season,  5  percent  lower  than  1988/89.  How- 
ever, beginning  stocks  are  higher  than  a  year  earlier  resulting 
in  a  total  supply  only  1  percent  lower  than  1988/89. 

Almond  consumption  in  the  major  producing  countries 
reached  168,000  metric  tons  in  1988/89  and  is  expected  to 
increase  to  more  than  170,000  metric  tons  in  1989/90.  World 
almond  exports  this  season,  at  220,000  metric  tons,  are 
expected  to  be  15  percent  higher  than  in  the  1988/89  season. 
This  should  reduce  world  almond  supplies  substantially  and 
leave  world  carryout  at  about  141,000  metric  tons  heading 
into  the  1990  harvest. 

Walnuts 

1989  Walnut  Crop  Slightly  Larger 

The  USDA  forecast,  as  of  September  1,  for  1989  California 
walnut  production  was  210,000  tons,  in-shell  basis,  2  percent 
above  last  year's  crop,  but  15  percent  below  the  1987  record. 

Walnut  in-shell  shipments  to  domestic  and  export  markets 
during  August-September  (the  first  2  months  of  the  market- 
ing year)  totaled  14.9  million  pounds,  compared  with  11.2 
miUion  pounds  a  year  earlier.  Shelled  walnut  shipments  dur- 
ing August-September  totaled  24.1  miUion  pounds,  com- 
pared with  22.8  miUion  pounds  a  year  earlier.  This  is  an 
early  indication  that  demand  continues  strong  for  both 
domestic  and  export  outlets,  which  should  help  boost  prices 
as  the  season  progresses. 

Pecans 

Weather  Adversely  Affects  1989  Pecan  Crop 

USDA's  forecast,  as  of  October  1,  for  the  pecan  crops  in  12 
producing  States  was  240  million  pounds,  in-shell  basis,  22 
percent  below  1988.  Heavy  rains  in  the  Southeastern  States 
caused  significant  damage  and  loss  to  this  year's  crop.  Also, 
dry  weather  occurred  in  a  number  of  areas  at  a  critical  time 
when  trees  needed  moisture  for  the  nuts  to  fill  properly. 

Mexico  expects  to  harvest  60-70  million  pounds  of  pecans 
this  year  and  may  export  as  much  as  50  percent  of  its  produc- 
tion to  the  United  States.  Mexico  shipped  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  pecans  to  U.S.  suppliers  last  season  due  to  abundant 
U.S.  supplies  and  a  short  Mexican  crop. 

Hazelnuts  (Filberts) 

1989  U.S.  Crop  Expected  Down 

Oregon  and  Washington  hazelnut  (filbert)  growers  are 
expecting  to  harvest  13,500  tons,  in-shell,  in  1989  compared 
with  16,500  tons  last  year.  Harvest  was  active  in  early  Octo- 
ber and  conditions  were  good.  Nut  size  and  quality  are  also 
reportedly  good. 
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Figure  18 

California  Aimond  Exports  by  Destination 
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Figure  19 

Walnuts:    Production  and  Season-Average 
Grower  Prices 
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Figure  20 

Pecans:    Production  and  Season-Average 
Grower  Prices 
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Figure  21 

Hazelnuts:    Production  and  Season-Average 
Grower  Prices 
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Figure  22 

Pistachios:    Production  and  Season-Average 
Grower  Prices 
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World  hazelnut  production  is  expected  to  total  645,000  met- 
ric tons,  up  9  percent  from  last  season.  Beginning  stocks  are 
also  up  sharply  at  1 14,000  metric  tons,  which  will  result  in  a 
total  supply  of  790,000  metric  tons,  up  14  percent  from  the 
1988/89  season.  World  exports  should  increase  to  about 
393,000  tons  and  domestic  consumption  in  the  four  major 
producing  countries  of  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  increase  27  percent  to  249,000  tons. 
Ending  stocks  next  August  should  approximate  147,000  tons 
for  the  four  major  countries,  up  sharply  from  carryout  in  pre- 
vious seasons. 

Pistachios 

1989  U.S.  Pistachio  Crop  Down  Sharply 

USDA's  forecast  as  of  September  1  for  the  1989  California 
pistachio  crop  was  28.0  milUon  pounds,  sharply  below  the 
record  94.0  million  harvested  last  year.  This  is  the  "off-year" 
in  the  alternating  production  cycle  of  this  crop.  The  1989 
forecast  is  based  on  46,500  bearing  acres  yielding  602 
pounds  per  acre,  the  lowest  yield  since  1981.  Early  harvest 
reports  indicate  excellent  quality  and  size. 

Based  on  deliveries  through  the  end  of  October,  the  Califor- 
nia Pistachio  Commission  now  estimates  that  29.9  million 


pounds  of  in-shell  pistachios  will  be  harvested  this  year.  The 
industry  reports  a  carryover  of  23.3  million  pounds  of  snack 
types  from  the  1988  harvest,  which  will  provide  a  total  sup- 
ply of  53.2  million  pounds  for  the  1989/90  marketing  year. 
Increasing  demand  and  record  shipments  to  domestic  and 
export  outlets  of  59  million  pounds  this  past  year  will  firm 
prices  during  1989/90. 


Other  Tree  Nuts 

Macadamia  production  in  Hawaii  and  other  producing  areas, 
such  as  Australia,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  South  Africa,  and 
Malawi,  is  expected  to  continue  increasing  each  year  due  to 
additional  planted  acreage.  In  the  next  decade,  many  areas 
are  expected  to  double  or  triple  their  output.  California, 
which  produces  very  few  macadamias,  will  continue  to  make 
very  slow  gains. 

Supplies  of  Brazil  nuts  this  season  are  reported  to  be 
severely  short,  which  will  likely  push  prices  sharply  higher. 
Supplies  of  cashews,  pignolias  (pine  nuts)  and  other  tree  nuts 
are  unknown  at  this  time,  although  imported  quantities  this 
year  have  been  reported  higher  than  in  1988. 
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Table  12--Tree  nuts: 

Production 

in  principal 

States,  1987, 

1988,  indicated  1989 

Crop 
and 

o  I.  a  t  c: 

1987 

1988 

Indicated 
1989 

Crop 
and 
State 

1987 

1988 

Indicated 
1989 

1.000  pounds- 
snelled  basis 

--Short  tons-- 
in-shell  basis 

Almonds: 
Cal  i  form' a 

Hazelnuts: 
Oregon 
Washington 
2  States 

Macadamia  nuts: 
Hawai  i 

660,000 

21,500 
300 
21,800 

21,350 

590,000  425,000 

--Short  tons-- 
in-shell  basis 

16,300  13,300 
200  200 
16,500  13,500 

22,750  N/A 

Pecans: 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
A I abama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

new  KicA  1 

California  1/ 
Tota  I 

2,000 

3,400 
115,000 

5,500 
25,000 
12,000 

1,300 
19,000 
12,000 
42,000 
25,000 

262,200 

5,500 

6,500 
110,000 

6,000 
10,000 
10,000 

3,000 
22,000 
47,000 
60,000 
26  000 

2;  000 

308,000 

2,000 

1,200 
95,000 

5,000 
20,000 
10,000 

1,500 
13,000 
12,000 
50,000 
29  000 

l',700 

240,400 

Pistachios: 
California 

16,550 

47,000 

14,000 

Improved 
varieties  2/ 

179,650 

185,300 

172,950 

Walnuts,  English: 
Cal ifornia 

247,000 

206,000 

210,000 

Native  and 
seed I i  ng 

Total  5  tree 
nuts  3/ 

82,550 

568,900 

122,700 
600,250 

67,450 
4/  477,900 

N/A=not  available. 
1/  Estimates  began  with  the  1988  crop. 
2/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topworked  varieties. 
3/  Excludes  almonds. 
4/  Excludes  macadamia  nuts. 


Sources:  October  1989,  Crop  Production  and  Noncitrus  Fruit  and  Tree  Nuts,  Midyear  Supplement,  NASS,  USDA. 
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Table  15--Seven 

citrus  fruits: 

Production,  use,  and 

value. 

United  States, 

1981/82- 

1988/89 

Fruit 
and 
season 

r roauci 1  on 

Fresh 

Use  of  production 

Processed 

Value  of 
production 

Quant i  ty 

Percentage 

Quantity 

Percentage 

1  nnn 
1  ,  UUU 

1 ,000 

--1,000  short 

tons- - 

short  tons 

dol lars 

Oranges: 

1981/82 

7,600 

1,817 

y 

5,783 

7A 
1  o 

1 

t 

1    i  ^  7  7  n  i 
1  ,  lo/,o0l 

1982/83 

9,519 

C  ,  JC.J 

A 

H 

7  10A 
f  f  IVO 

f  0 

A 
0 

1    7-17  rtc  z 

1 ,317,056 

1983/84 

1  ftA7 

o 

o 

77A 
3  ,  0  r  O 

7A 

f  H 

0 
c 

1   7r^7  00c 
1 , oUo , 000 

1984/85 

6,719 

1  R7A 

77 

0 

H  ,  OHO 

7P 

1 
1 

1,455,410 

1985/86 

7,476 

P  11? 
^ ,  1  1  d 

7H 
CO 

O 

^  7AA 
J  ,  OOh 

71 

7 

1,090,428 

1986/87 

7  697 

?  n7n 

7Ai 
CO 

0 

y 

^  A07 

77 
#  0 

1 

1    7        /  r\r\ 
1 ,022,499 

1987/88 

8'551 

c. ,  Uoj 

7L 
C"t 

/ 

H 

A  /.A A 
O,  hOO 

7C 

0 

1    777   z  0 1 

1 ,  0,6S1 

1988/89 

8,878 

1  07n 

22 

2 

A  onfl 
tUO 

77 

8 

1 ,  r (o,5o7 

Grapefruit: 

1981/82 

2,878 

1,158 

hU 

C. 

1,720 

!>y 

g 

0 

227,592 

1982/83 

2,465 

1  007 

Z 

o 

1 ,  loo 

/ 

H 

186, 197 

1983/84 

2,184 

1  nott 
1 ,  Uco 

/.  7 

1 

1  ,  1  OO 

CO 

y 

220, 196 

1984/85 

2,266 

/  n 
hU 

d 

1  ,O00 

!>y 

g 

0 

310,530 

1985/86 

2,352 

1  ,Uoo 

/.A 

hO 

o 

1  ,  COH 

DO 

■7 
{ 

341,957 

1  TOO/ O ( 

2  586 

/  A 
hO 

/. 

H 

1  ,ooo 

Do 

z 
0 

414,395 

1987/88 

zisol 

1  ,jjd 

L7 

H  I 

0 

1  ,HOy 

CO 

/ 
H 

478, 588 

1988/89 

2,861 

1  "707 

48 

8 

1  ,HOH 

51 

2 

424,236 

Lemons: 

1981/82 

942 

401 

Ht 

A 
o 

541 

C7 

0  f 

A 

H 

i  rtc  zoo 

1 05 , 688 

1982/83 

950 

A"; 

o 
y 

SIA 
J  1 H 

^A 

OH 

1 
1 

1  no  loo 

1 09, 298 

1983/84 

788 

HcO 

■iA 
JH 

•I 

7An 

OOU 

A^ 

HO 

7 

1 1  ( ,Wo 

1984/85 

967 

AA1 

A*; 

A 
o 

SPA 

O^O 

^A 

OH 

A 
H 

168,276 

1985/86 

692 

*f  O  J 

A? 

A 

PSO 

coy 

77 
0  ( 

A 

H 

217,065 

1986/87 

1  087 

HOT 

A'^ 

1 

A1 A 
0  1 0 

^A 
00 

0 

y 

1 QO  171 

lOil,  1  1 

1987/88 

'785 

JO 

Ci 
J 

7PA 
OcO 

A1 

H  I 

c 

0 

cUd , Uho 

1988/89 

759 

AAA 

61 

4 

POT 

cyo 

38 

6 

007  cn/ 
«:<:o,oU4 

Limes: 

1981/82 

58 

28 

Aft 

HO 

T 

o 

30 

0  I 

7 

1  z    1  -Tr\ 
16, 1 /U 

1982/83 

75 

HO 

J  f 

o 

TO 

AO 

HC 

7 

d<:,«:oD 

1983/84 

63 

00 

R7 

1 
1 

07 

AO 

H^ 

0 

y 

1  7  CHiL 
1  /  , OUO 

1984/85 

72 

hD 

AO 
O^ 

c 
J 

07 
C.  ( 

77 
0  / 

c 

19,901 

1985/86 

76 

TO 

0 

77 

/.  ft 

HO 

7 

21,901 

1986/87 

63 

0  f 

DO 

7 

{ 

OA 
CO 

/.  1 

H  1 

0 

19, 569 

1987/88 

57 

"Zfl 
jO 

AA 
00 

7 

( 

1  Q 

77 
00 

7 
0 

07    7  1/ 

1988/89 

55 

/.  0 
HC. 

76 

4 

io 

23 

6 

•51  /  7/ 
^1 ,4/4 

Tangelos: 

1981/82 

229 

80 

OH 

y 

149 

AS 

1 

1 

"57  C 

i:/,ooo 

1982/83 

171 

OD 

AO 

Hy 

7 

flA 
OO 

sn 
ou 

■7 
0 

"5/    1  no 

<:4,  lUii 

1983/84 

162 

f  C. 

AA 
HH 

A 
H 

on 
yu 

00 

0 

70i 

<:<:,  /yo 

1984/85 

162 

OO 

An 

HU 

7 

f 

OA 

yo 

so 
oy 

7 
0 

34,354 

1985/86 

133 

An 
ou 

AS 
H  J 

1 

1 

77 
(  0 

SA 

OH 

0 

y 

19,141 

1986/87 

180 

jy 

O^ 

g 

101 

67 

7 
c 

0/    z  ox 
^H , OCO 

1987/88 

189 

AX 

GO 

33 

3 

1  OA 
1  CO 

66 

7 

70  icnc 
Oi:,o0o 

1988/89 

171 

A1 

35 

7 

1  in 

64 

3 

7n  017 
oU,yii 

Tangerines:  1/ 

1981/82 

288 

150 

52 

1 

138 

47 

9 

S7    1  PS 
00 ,  1  CO 

1982/83 

291 

1 70 

A1 

O  1 

s 

IIP 

1  1  c 

7A 

s 

SA   /  S7 
OO , HO  ( 

1983/84 

262 

1 A'^ 

62 

c 

OO 

yy 

37 

3 

sp  npn 

JC , UcU 

1984/85 

193 

1 

A7 
OO 

7 
c 

71 

f  1 

7A 

00 

a 

0 

65,554 

1985/86 

196 

I'^l 

AA 

OO 

a 
o 

AS 
OO 

77 

00 

7 
c 

61,952 

1986/87 

228 

1  ^7 

AA 
OO 

0 
y 

71 

0  1 

1 
1 

AO  7Pn 

oy , /cu 

1987/88 

218 

1  ^7 
1 J  J 

7n 

o 
c 

AS 
00 

PO 

Q 
0 

on   /  nn 
oU,hUU 

1988/89 

239 

64 

0 

OO 

36 

0 

77    7  7Q 

/o ,  0  /O 

Temples: 

1981/82 

144 

38 

OA 
dO 

/ 
H 

106 

77 

0 

lB,OOc 

1982/83 

211 

f  u 

TT 
JJ 

o 
c. 

1h1 

AA 
00 

g 
0 

00  nCij 

<:o,  Uoo 

1983/84 

130 

"7/ 

o4 

OA 

d 

yo 

77 
f  0 

Q 

0 

01    /  00 

i\  ,Hoy 

1984/85 

146 

Oft 

10 
IT 

c 

lift 

ftn 
ou 

g 
0 

26,225 

1985/86 

133 

/  1 

HI 

ou 

o 
o 

OP 

yc 

AO 

ov 

0 

16,052 

1 yoo/ o  f 

1 J  J 

>*( 

ou 

7 

f 

1  nA 
lUO 

AO 

oy 

7 
0 

on  c  1 7 

1987/88 

160 

JO 

7A 
00 

0 

1  np 

1  Uc 

A7 
00 

0 
0 

27,940 

1988/89 

169 

"70 

23 

1 

170 

lou 

76 

9 

oc  010 

<:o,<:ly 

Total:  2/ 

1981/82 

12,139 

3,672 

30 

2 

8,467 

69 

8 

1    A1A  An7 

1 , 0 1 0 , oUo 

1982/83 

13,682 

4,433 

32 

4 

9,249 

67 

6 

1    7/7  /PI 
1 , / HO , HC 1 

1983/84 

10,832 

3,628 

33 

5 

7,204 

66 

5 

1  7Q<;  7nn 
1  ,  fOO , oUU 

1984/85 

10,525 

3,489 

33 

1 

7,036 

66 

9 

2,080,250 

1985/86 

11,058 

3,904 

35 

3 

7,154 

64 

7 

1,768,496 

1986/87 

11  994 

4,039 

33 

7 

7,955 

66 

3 

2,053,493 

1987/88 

12^761 

4,188 

32 

8 

8,573 

67 

2 

2,618,574 

1988/89 

13,132 

4,128 

31 

4 

9,004 

68 

6 

2,585,091 

1/  Per  program  modification,  all  tangerines  include  honey  tangerines  beginning  with  the  1987/88  crop  year. 
Estimates  starting  with  the  1981/82  season  have  been  revised  to  include  the  honey  variety. 
2/  Does  not  include  Florida  lemons  and  k-early  citrus  fruit. 


Source:  Citrus  Fruits,  MASS,  USDA. 


I 

Table  16--Selected  citrus  fruit:  Used  for  processing  by  percentages  of  total  production,  1981/82-1988/89 


state 
and 
variety 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

- -Percent -- 

ORANGES: 

Florida 
Temples 

Early  and  midseason 
Valencia 
Total 

73.8 
93.3 
94.8 
93.9 

66.7 
91.4 
93.9 
92.6 

73.7 
92.9 
94.3 
93.5 

80.7 
92.0 
95.4 
93.6 

69.1 
92.0 
93.0 
92.5 

69.0 
92.0 
93.3 
92.6 

63.6 
92.5 
93.9 
93.1 

76.9 
93.6 
95.1 
94.2 

California 
Navel  and  miscellaneous 
Valencia 
Total 

20.0 
20.8 
20.3 

32.3 
55.3 
43.2 

24.8 
17.6 
22.6 

11.8 
34.0 
22.9 

19.7 
18.2 
19.1 

23.2 
35.0 
28.0 

21.0 
40.4 
30.0 

23.8 
41.3 
30.9 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Florida 
Seedless 
LO I oreu 
White 
Other  seeded 
Total 
Texas 

60.3 

A'? 

69.5 
100.0 
65.2 
48.0 

47.1 

c  r  ■  O 

58.5 
100.0 
53.5 
30.4 

54.2 

66.8 
100.0 
59.3 
10.6 

63.7 
37.0 
78.4 
100.0 
65.9 
0.0 

55.0 
28.4 
73.7 
100.0 
58.0 
9.1 

55.4 

xn  7 

OU .  f 

73.7 
100.0 
58.0 
19.2 

54.8 

OKI 

72.5 
100.0 
57.1 
26.7 

53.5 

71.0 
100.0 
56.4 
19.0 

TANGERINES: 

Florida  1/ 
California 

53.2 
35.3 

36.2 
47.0 

37.5 
50.3 

48.6 
31.8 

39.0 
29.4 

37.5 
26.8 

34.1 
27.1 

43.5 
27.7 

LEMONS: 

Cal ifornia 
Arizona 

56.9 
59,0 

54.4 
52.9 

46.4 
42.0 

52.8 
60.2 

37.1 
39.0 

53.5 
67.0 

40.6 
46.2 

36.4 
47.9 

1/  Per  program  modification,  all  tangerines  include  honey  tangerines  beginning  with  the  1987/88  crop  year. 
Estimates  starting  with  the  1981/82  season  have  been  revised  to  include  the  honey  variety. 


Source:  Citrus  Fruits,  NASS,  USDA. 
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Table  17--0range  and  grapefruit  processed, 

Florida,  1981/82 

-1988/89 

Crop 
and 

season 

Frozen 
concentrates 

Chilled 
products 

Other 
processed  1/ 

Total 
processed 

--1,000  boxes- - 

ORANGES:  2/ 

1981/82 

105,150 

16,518 

4,473 

126,141 

1982/83 

114,627 

18,254 

2,665 

135,546 

1983/84 

94,547 

16,981 

2,909 

114,437 

1984/85 

86,112 

14,903 

1,907 

102,922 

1985/86 

96,061 

17,267 

1,361 

114,689 

1986/87 

96,182 

19,661 

948 

116,791 

1987/88 

110,206 

23,325 

904 

134,435 

1988/89 

113,732 

29,936 

1,141 

144,809 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

1981/82 

20,052 

2,406 

8,923 

31,381 

1982/83 

13,977 

1,731 

5,379 

21,087 

1983/84 

18,728 

1,320 

4,191 

24,239 

1984/85 

22,996 

1,065 

4,951 

29,012 

1985/86 

21,572 

1,189 

4,369 

27,130 

1986/87 

24,143 

2,295 

2,424 

28,862 

1987/88 

26,690 

1,965 

2,085 

30,740 

1988/89 

26,621 

2,639 

1,601 

30,861 

1/  Includes  cannery  juice,  blends,  sections  and  salads. 

2/  Includes  tangelos,  temples,  tangerines  and  k-early  citrus. 


Source:  Citrus  Fruits,  NASS,  USDA. 
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Table  18- -Oranges  used  for  frozen  concentrate,  Florida,  1985/86-1989/90 


Orange  and  temple 
product  1  on 

Used  for  frozen 
concentrates  1/ 

Yield  per 
box  2/ 

..Mil  1  i  An 

Ml  III  on 

boxes- - 

Percent 

Gal  Ions 

1 yoj/  oo 

1  35  5 

96.1 

78.6 

1 .38 

10ftA/A7 
1 yoo/ Of 

1 37  1 

96.2 

78.1 

1 .51 

1987/88 

141 .6 

110.2 

77.8 

I  wJJ 

1988/89 

150.4 

113.7 

75.6 

1.53 

1989/90 

133.0 

N/A 

N/A 

1.48 

N/A=not  available. 

1/  Includes  tangelos,  temples,  tangerines,  and  K-early  citrus. 

2/  Gallons  per  box  at  42.0  degrees  Brix  equivalent. 

Sources:  October  1989,  Crop  Production  and  Citrus  Fruits,  NASS,  USDA. 


Table  19--Citrus  fruit:  Season-average  equivalent  returns  per  box  received  by  growers,  by  variety  and  use,  by  State 
and  United  States,  1987/88-1988/89 


Variety 
and 
State 


ORANGES: 
F lorida 

Early  and  midseason 
Va I enc  i  a 

All 
California 
Navel  and  miscellaneous 
Va I enc  i  a 

All 
Ari  zona 
Navel  and  miscel laneous 
Valencia 

All 
Texas 
Early  and  midseason 
Va I enc  i  a 

All 

United  States 
Early,  midseason, 

and  Navel 
Valencia 

All 

GRAPEFRUIT: 
Florida 
Seedless 
Seeded 
All 
Texas 

California 
Ari  zona 
United  States 

LEMONS: 
Cal ifornia 
Ari  zona 
United  States 

TANGERINES: 
Florida 
Cal ifornia 
Arizona 
United  States 

TANGELOS: 
Florida 

TEMPLES: 
Florida 

LIMES: 
Florida 


1987/88 


1988/89 


Equivalent  P.H.D.  1/ 
Fresh     Processed  All 


Equivalent  on-tree 


Fresh     Processed  All 


Equivalent  P.H.O.  1/ 
Fresh     Processed  All 


Equivalent  on-tree 
Fresh     Processed  All 


-Ool lars  per  box--  2/ 


9.'iO 

8 

.39 

8 

.47 

7 

.65 

6 

.64 

6 

.72 

9 

.50 

8 

.32 

8 

.40 

7 

65 

6 

.47 

6 

.55 

10.20 

10 

.50 

10 

.48 

8 

.45 

8 

.75 

8 

.73 

9 

.30 

10 

.20 

10 

.16 

7.45 

8 

.35 

8 

.31 

9.71 

9 

.31 

9 

.33 

7 

.96 

7 

.56 

7 

.58 

9 

.43 

9 

.11 

9 

.13 

7 

58 

7 

.26 

7 

.28 

9.58 

1 

.20 

7 

.82 

7 

.84 

-0 

.44 

6 

.11 

9 

.34 

0 

.79 

7 

.30 

7.64 

-0 

.91 

5 

60 

11.38 

2 

.26 

7 

70 

9 

.62 

0 

.50 

5 

.94 

10 

84 

1 

.44 

6 

96 

9 

04 

-0 

.36 

5 

16 

10.29 

1 

.86 

7 

.77 

8 

.55 

0 

.15 

6 

.03 

9 

.85 

1 

.14 

7 

16 

8 

12 

-0 

.61 

5 

.42 

11.08 

1 

20 

10 

43 

9 

.34 

-0 

.44 

8 

70 

13 

.04 

2 

.45 

12 

08 

11 

34 

0 

75 

10 

38 

9.08 

2 

.26 

7 

08 

7 

32 

0 

.50 

5 

32 

9 

84 

4 

.09 

7 

67 

8 

04 

2 

29 

5 

87 

9.88 

2 

15 

8 

20 

8 

13 

0 

.41 

6 

45 

11 

16 

3 

.92 

9 

09 

9 

40 

2 

13 

7 

33 

9.61 

4 

28 

9 

03 

8 

52 

2 

.85 

7 

91 

8 

46 

5 

.52 

8 

02 

7 

39 

4 

09 

6 

90 

8.21 

5 

51 

7 

92 

7 

15 

4 

08 

6 

82 

7 

09 

4 

46 

6 

62 

6 

02 

3 

03 

5 

49 

9.13 

4 

70 

8 

65 

8 

05 

3 

27 

7 

53 

7 

99 

5 

11 

7 

53 

6 

92 

3 

67 

6 

40 

9.58 

7 

88 

8 

33 

7 

86 

6 

13 

6 

59 

9 

41 

7 

73 

8 

14 

7 

70 

5 

89 

6 

34 

11.00 

9 

29 

9 

67 

9 

25 

7 

54 

7 

92 

10 

39 

9 

12 

9 

36 

8 

60 

7 

27 

7 

52 

10.15 

8 

52 

8 

92 

8 

41 

6 

78 

7 

18 

9 

76 

8 

33 

8 

65 

8 

02 

6 

49 

6 

83 

8.45 

6 

22 

7 

23 

6 

85 

4 

57 

5 

60 

8 

28 

4 

40 

6 

21 

6. 

68 

2 

75 

4 

58 

(3) 

6 

59 

6 

59 

(3) 

4 

99 

4 

99 

(3) 

5 

28 

5 

28 

(3) 

3 

68 

3 

68 

8.45 

6 

25 

7 

19 

6 

85 

4 

61 

5 

57 

8 

28 

4 

50 

6 

15 

6. 

68 

2 

85 

4 

52 

7.60 

4 

52 

6 

78 

6 

61 

3 

32 

5 

73 

6 

04 

1 

77 

5 

23 

5. 

06 

0 

57 

4 

21 

8.90 

1 

08 

6 

24 

7 

43 

-0 

41 

4 

76 

8 

98 

1 

01 

6 

23 

7. 

51 

-0 

44 

4 

76 

6.18 

1 

16 

4 

51 

4 

58 

-0 

44 

2 

91 

6 

74 

1 

06 

4 

95 

5. 

14 

-0 

54 

3 

35 

8.37 

5 

77 

7 

01 

6 

84 

4 

16 

5 

43 

8 

08 

4 

16 

6 

07 

6. 

56 

2 

53 

4 

50 

16.32 

0 

84 

10 

04 

13 

44 

-2 

04 

7 

16 

17 

92 

0 

84 

11 

70 

14. 

96 

-2 

12 

8 

74 

15.20 

0 

92 

8 

61 

12 

24 

-2 

04 

5 

65 

15 

42 

1 

89 

8 

94 

12. 

32 

-1 

21 

5 

84 

16.14 

0 

86 

9 

78 

13 

24 

-2 

04 

6 

89 

17 

52 

1 

09 

11 

18 

14. 

53 

-1 

91 

8 

19 

20.40 

7 

25 

15 

91 

17 

65 

4 

00 

12 

99 

21 

60 

7 

17 

15. 

32 

18. 

75 

3 

82 

12 

25 

20.68 

1 

38 

15 

45 

18 

92 

-0 

38 

13 

69 

18 

74 

2 

16 

14 

15 

16. 

94 

0 

36 

12 

35 

17.78 

2 

26 

15 

19 

16 

02 

0 

50 

13 

43 

18 

84 

2 

22 

15. 

52 

17. 

04 

0 

42 

13 

72 

20.18 

5 

03 

15 

67 

17 

93 

2 

36 

13 

29 

20 

21 

5 

66 

14 

96 

17. 

88 

2 

78 

12 

43 

9.80 

6 

75 

7 

76 

7 

65 

4 

55 

5 

58 

10 

40 

6 

89 

8 

14 

8. 

15 

4 

59 

5 

85 

9.20 

7 

11 

7 

87 

7 

05 

4 

91 

5 

69 

9 

00 

6 

04 

6. 

73 

6. 

75 

3 

74 

4 

44 

25.80 

2 

56 

17 

93 

20 

12 

-1 

84 

12. 

69 

21 

60 

3 

18 

17. 

18 

15. 

24 

-1 

22 

11 

29 

1/  p. H .0 .- -Packinghouse-door .  2/  Net  content  of  box  varies.    Approximated  average  are  as  follows:  Oranges-California  and  Arizona 
75  lbs.;  Floridia,  90  lbs.-  Texas,  85  lbs.;  Grapefruit-California.  Desert  Valleys  and  Arizona,  64  lbs.;  other  California  areas.  67  lbs. 
Florida,  85  lbs.:  Texas,  80  lbs.:  Lemons,  76  lbs.;  Tangelos,  90  lbs.;  Tangerines-California  and  Arizona,  75  lbs.;  Florida,  95  lbs.; 
and  Temples,  90  lbs.  3/  Fresh  sales  insignificant  and  included  in  processed. 


Source:  September  1989,  Agricultural  Prices,  NASS,  USDA. 
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Table  20--Frozen 

concentrated 

citrus  juices: 

Canners' 

packs,  supplies. 

and  movement. 

Florida, 

1986/87-1988/89 

Item  and 
season 

Pack 

Sudd I y 

Movement 

Stocks  1/ 

Carryin 

To 
date  1/ 

Total 
season 

To 
date  1/ 

Total 
season 

To 
date  1/ 

Total 
season 

--1,000  gallons  2/-- 

Oranges: 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 

36,995 
39,790 
42,084 

215,254 
227,745 
225,046 

227,871 
240,861 

252,249 
267,535 
267,130 

264,866 
280,651 

193,284 
207,940 
206,184 

225,076 
238,567 

58,965 
59,595 
60,946 

Grapefruit: 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 

3,422 
5,216 
9,798 

30,081 
33,247 
33,060 

30,244 
33,463 

33,503 
38,463 
42,858 

33,666 
38,679 

25,043 
24,699 

28,453 

£.0,00\ 

8,460 
13,780 
18,159 

Tangerines: 
1 §86/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 

279 
90 
325 

836 
1,242 
587 

471 
1,242 

1,115 
1,332 
912 

750 
1,332 

993 

882 
802 

660 
1,007 

122 
450 
110 

1/  For  1988/89  season,  week  ending  October  14;  1987/88,  October  8;  and  1986/87,  October  10.    These  respective  dates 
include  data  through  the  45th  week  of  each  season. 
2/  Oranges--42.0  degree  Brix,  grapef ruit--40  degree  Brix,  and  tangerines--42  degree  Brix. 


Source:  Florida  Citrus  Processors  Association. 


Table  21--Canned  citrus  juices:  Canners'  packs,  supplies,  and  movement, 
Florida,  1986/87-1988/89 


Item  and  Total 

season  2/  Carryin  Pack  supply          Movement  Carryout 


--1,000  cases,  24  No.  2's-- 


Oranges:  3/ 


1986/87 

986 

8,122 

9,108 

8,084 

1,024 

1987/88 

1,024 

7,256 

8,280 

7,425 

855 

1988/89 

855 

8,164 

9,019 

8,227 

792 

Grapefruit:  3/ 

1986/87 

1,515 

8,982 

10,497 

9,027 

1,471 

1987/88 

1,471 

7,724 

9,195 

7,871 

1,323 

1988/89 

1,323 

7,956 

9,279 

7,885 

1,394 

Blend: 

1986/87 

126 

533 

659 

533 

126 

1987/88 

126 

449 

575 

458 

117 

1988/89 

117 

424 

541 

426 

116 

1/  Single-Strength. 

2/  Season  beginning  approximately  October  1. 
3/  Includes  reconstituted  juice. 


Source:  Florida  Citrus  Processors  Association. 
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Table  22--U.S.  Producer  Price  Indexes  of  selected  dried  and  frozen  juice  items,  by  months,  1986-89 


Items  and  year 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June  July 
■-1982=100-- 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Dried  fruit: 

Prunes 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

Raisins 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

Frozen  juice: 

Orange,  cone. 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 

Grapefruit,  cone. 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 


101 

.5 

101 

5 

101 

5 

101.5 

101.5 

101 

5 

101 

5 

101.5 

101.5 

101 

5 

101 

5 

101 

5 

101 

5 

101 

5 

101 

9 

101.9 

101.9 

101 

9 

105 

5 

105.5 

105.5 

106 

5 

109 

6 

109 

6 

109 

6 

109 

6 

109 

6 

109.6 

109.6 

109 

6 

109 

6 

lUV.O 

110.3 

1 1 0 

3 

1 1 0 

3 

1 1 0 

3 

111 

.3 

1 1 1 

3 

111 

\\c 

6 

1 14.9 

1 14.0 

114 

0 

■1  i  / 
n't 

U 

T 1  b  -5 

^  D 

O 

0 

f  1 

z 
0 

lO.J 
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109.5 
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132 
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127 

7 

126 

5 

125.4 

131.7 
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8 
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7 

139.7 

137.3 

134 

5 
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1 

129 

4 

136.9 

138.5 
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0 
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7 

153.2 

153.2 
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2 
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2 
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3 
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8 

148 

4 

151 

2 

151.7 

158.8 
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5 

159 

1 

153.4 

156.5 

153 

1 

155 

0 

158 

1 

159 

6 

160 

0 

155 

5 

153.6 

161.4 

160 

2 

162 

2 

161.1 

161.1 

148 

9 

155 

5 

147 

5 

146 

3 

140 

4 

139 

6 

144.0 

141.4 

141 

4 

137 

6 

146.2 

140.1 

N.A.=  Not  avai lable. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Table  25. --Fresh  fruit:    Retail  price,  marketing  spreads,  and  grower-packer  return  per  pound, 
sold  in  the  Northeast  region,  season  average,  1986/87-88/89  1/ 

Grower-packer  return  2/ 

Commodity,  area.                      Retail                Marketing  spreads  (f.o.b  .shipping  point  price) 

and  season  price   - 

Percent  of  Percent  of 

Absolute          retail  price  Absolute  retail  price 

--Cents--                            Percent  Cents  Percent 

Apples,  Red  Delicious, 
Washington: 
Oct. -June 

1986/87                                 73.8              38.7                       52  35.1  48 

1987/88                                  68.0              43.5                       64  24.5  36 

1988/89                                 81.8              51.8                       63  30.0  37 

Grapefruit,  Florida: 
Nov. -Apr. 

1986/87                                41.9             29.5                      70  12.4  30 

1987/88                                 46.5              33.3                       72  13.2  28 

1988/89                                 42.8              30.1                       70  12.7  30 

Lemons,  California: 
Aug, -July 

1986/87                                 82.0              53.2                       65  28.8  35 

1987/88                                 89.6              56.9                       64  32.7  36 

1988/89                                 97.6              62.8                       64  34.8  36 

Oranges,  navel: 
California 
Dec. -May 

1986/87                                55.0             36.0                      66  19.0  34 

1987/88                                  59.6              39.7                       67  19.9  33 

1988/89                                 49.4              30.3                       61  19.1  39 

Oranges,  Valencia: 
Cal 1 fornia 
May- Nov. 

1^86                                    48.1              30.7                      64  17.4  36 

1987  63.6              42.3                       67  21.3  33 

1988  63.3              43.8                       69  19.5  31 

1/  Season  average  prices  are  weighted  averages  (monthly  average  prices  weighted  by  monthly 
arrivals  in  New  York  City).    2/  Adjusted  to  account  for  waste  and  spoilage  incurred  during 
marketing. 

Sources:    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  and  Connmodity  Economics  Division,  ERS,  USDA. 
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Table  26. --Fresh  fruit:    Retail  price,  marketing  spreads,  and  grower-packer  return  per  pound, 
sold  in  the  North  Central  region,  season  average,  1986/87-88/89  1/ 


Commodity,  area 
and  season 

Retai I 
pr  i  ce 

Marketing  spreads 

Grower" 
(f.o.b  .s 

packer  return  2/ 
hipping  point  price) 

Absolute 

Percent  of 
retail  price 

Absolute 

Percent  of 
retail  price 

--Cents-- 

Percent 

Cents 

Percent 

Apples,  Red  Delicious, 
Washington: 
Oct. -June 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 

74.3 
68.6 
76.0 

39.0 
44.0 
46.1 

52 
64 
61 

35.3 
24.6 
29.9 

48 
36 
39 

Grapefruit,  Florida: 
Nov. -Apr. 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 

46.6 
48.9 
48.7 

34.3 
35.4 
35.7 

74 
72 
73 

12.3 
13.5 
13.0 

26 

28 

27 

Lemons,  California: 
Aug. -July 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 

86.0 
104.0 
102.4 

57.8 
71.3 
68.8 

67 
69 
67 

28.2 
32.7 
33.6 

33 
31 
33 

Oranges,  navel: 
Cal 1 fornia 
Dec. -May 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 

53.6 
56.1 
56.0 

35.0 
35 .7 
36.7 

65 
64 
66 

18.6 
20.4 
19.3 

35 
36 
34 

Oranges,  Valencia: 
Cal 1 fornia 
May-Nov. 
1986 
1987 
1988 

52.3 
60.6 
61.6 

34.9 
39.3 
42.0 

67 
65 
68 

17.4 
21.3 
19.6 

33 
35 
32 

1/Season  average  prices  are  weighted  averages  (monthly  average  prices  weighted  by  monthly 
arrivals  in  Chicago).    2/  Adjusted  to  account  for  waste  and  spoilage  incurred  during  marketing. 


Sources:    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  and  Commodity  Economics  Divisison,  ERS,  USDA. 


Table  27--U.S.  exports  of  selected  dried  fruits  and  almonds,  by  destination, 
1986/87-1988/89 


Item  and 
season  1/ 

Canada 

Other 
EC  21 

Germany 
Federal 

Japan 

Other 

Total 

--Metric 

tons-- 

Prunes: 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 

3,136 
3,261 
3,883 

20,021 
18,710 
20,689 

7,506 
9,652 
8,118 

9,120 
9,925 
9,898 

14,644 
17,479 
14,743 

54,427 
59,027 
57,331 

Raisins: 
1986/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 

3,105 
4,311 

26,613 
33,987 
33,685 

7,696 
9,909 
8,628 

19,249 
24,305 
22,565 

23,853 
24,934 
31,418 

80,516 
97,446 
96,296 

Almonds,  shelled 
1986/67 
1987/88 
1988/89 

4,646 
2,688 

14,441 
34,826 
49,550 

13,648 
40,581 
49,611 

12,394 
14,256 
22,266 

16,925 
35,262 
50,025 

62,054 
127,613 
171,452 

1/  Season  beginning  August  1  for  prunes  and  raisins,  and  July  1  for  almonds. 
2/  Belgium- Luxembourg,  France,  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Ireland, 
Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Source:  Horticultural  Products  Review,  FAS,  USDA. 
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cultural commodities  and  related  topics  such  as  finance,  farm  inputs,  land  values,  and  world  and  regional 
developments. 


1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

Agricultural  Exports  (4  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Agricultural  Income  and  Finance  (4  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Agricultural  Resources  (5  per  year,  each  devoted  to 
one  topic,  including  Inputs,  Agricultural  Land  Values 
and  Markets,  and  Cropland,  Water,  and  Conservation.) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Aquaculture  (2  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Cotton  and  Wool  (4  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Dairy  (5  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Feed  (4  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Fruit  and  Tree  Nuts  (4  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Livestock  and  Poultry  (6  per  year  plus  2  supplements) 

$15 

$29 

$42 

Oil  Crops  (4  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Rice  (3  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Sugar  and  Sweetener  (4  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Tobacco  (4  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Vegetables  and  Specialties  (3  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

Wheat  (4  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

World  Agriculture  (3  per  year) 

$10 

$19 

$27 

World  Agriculture  Regionals  (5  per  year) 
Supplement  your  subscription  to  World  Agriculture 

$10 

$19 

$27 

by  subscribing  to  these  five  annuals:  Western  Europe, 
Pacific  Rim,  Developing  Economies,  China,  and  USSR. 

For  fastest  service,  call  toll  free:  1-800-999-6779  (8:30-5:00  ET) 


Use  only  checks  drawn  on  U.S.  baiiks, 
cashier's  checks,  or  International 
money  orders. 

Make  payable  to  ERS-NASS. 

Add  25  percent  for  shipments  to  foreign 
addresses  (includes  Canada). 


CH  Bill  me.        [H  Enclosed  is  $  . 

Credit  Card  Orders: 

□  MasterCard   □  VISA    Total  charges  $ 

Credit  card  number: 
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Organization 
Address   


City,  State,  Zip  _ 
Daytime  phone  (_ 


Month/Year 


Complete  both  pages  of  this  order  form  and  mail  to: 

ERS-NASS 
P.O.  Box  1608 
Rockville.  MD  20849-1608 


United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
1301  New  York  Avenue  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20005-4788 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

Penalty  for  Privata  Uss,  $300 


Moving?  To  change  your  address,  send  this  sheet  \ 

with  label  intact,  showing  new  address,  to  EMS  \ 

Inlormaiion,  Rnn.  228,  1301  New  York  Ave..  N.W.  I 

Washington,  D  C  20005-4788  \ 


FIRST-CLASS  MAIL 
POSTAGES  FEES  PAID 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Permit  No.  G-145 


Iq  EMS  3,403 

DC  Reference  Center 
USDA/NAL 
1052  S  Bldg. 

Washington  DC  20250 


What's  Your  Subscription  Situation? 


Your  subscription  to  Fruits  and  Tree  Nuts  expires  in  tlie  month  and  year  shown  on  the  top  line  of  your 
mailing  label.  The  expiration  date  will  appear  In  one  of  two  formats:  FEB89  (for  February  1989)  or 
890430  (for  April  30, 1989).  Disregard  this  notice  if  no  renewal  date  appears.  Renew  today  by  calling, 
toll  free,  1-800-999-6779,  or  return  this  form  with  your  mailing  label  attached. 


Fruits  and  Tree  Nuts  Situation  and  Outlook 

I    I   Bill  me. 

I    I   Enclosed  is  $  . 


Domestic 
Foreign 


1  Year 
$10.00 

.$12.50 


m\\  to: 

ERS-NASS 

P.O.  Box  1608 

Rockville,  MD  20849-1608 

Credit  Card  Orders: 

I     I  MasterCard  VISA 


Use  purchase  orders,  checks 
drawn  on  U.S.  banks,  cashier's 
checks,  or  international  money 
orders. 

Make  payable  to  ERS-NASS. 


Total  charges  $_ 


Credit  card  number: 


Renewal 


2  Years 
_  $19.00 

_  $23.75 


3  Years 
$27.00 


$33.75 


ATTACH  MAILING  LABEL  HERE 


Expiration  date: 


Month/Year 


For  fastest  service,  call  toll  free,  1-800-999-6779  (8:30-5:00  ET) 


